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Walks, Driveways, Floors, Steps, ete. 


You should own MOORE’S 
BECAUSE 


can carried anyway, anywhere, 
pocket or bag, it can’t leak, 

writes without shaking. When the 
cap on, the pen resting the ink, 
remains moist. 

writes continuously with even flow 
of ink. 

It will carry any kind of ink, even Hic- 
gin’s India Drawing Ink, the heaviest ink 
made 

the simplest fountain pen 
joints unscrew, just take off the cap 
and itis ready 

made the simplest manner the 
fewest parts, nothing to get out of order. 

Itis giving satisfaction to thousands of 
users all over the world. 

the best Fountain Pen made. 


AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 


Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAST-STONE 


for Building Trim and Ornamentation 


Main 6657 


All Kinds Repairing and Altering. 


FOUNTAIN 


Refitting Waists, Skirts, and Suits. 


done short notice. 
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Wouldst thou give happiness unto the blind? Toil hides the darkness his tedious day 
Grant him wrest his daily bread from earth Toil stifles back the wild cry from his night; 
With gracious labor fill his hands and mind Toil gives him strength that shall not pass away 
For only thus his truest joy has birth. And wins him freedom, while God gives him light. 


Translation by John Moore. 
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THEN NOW 


GIVE UNTO OUR DAILY BREAD 


This illustration used frequently institutions and associations for the blind Germany. (See page 139) 


Outlook for the Blind 


Winter, 


Our Readers This issue concludes our 

third volume. are again 
able announce that our subscription list 
has grown steadily during the past year. 
Several additional institutions and associa- 
tions have subscribed officially the Out- 
look for the Blind, and the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests 
the Blind has once more guaranteed 
liberal contribution the publication for 
its fourth year. Our greatest difficulty, 
however, make our friends realize 
that within their power help in- 
crease the circulation the magazine. 
While gratifying receive letters 
from our readers telling how useful they 
find each issue, cannot help wishing they 
would try enlarge our list subscribers. 
every one who finds material value 
these pages would pledge himself 
secure one more reader during 
could easily double our mailing list. This 
appeal made not merely add our 
subscribers, but also reach 
number people who ought take 
practical interest the welfare the 
blind. Many the members the boards 
directors our schools and organiza- 
tions for the blind have very inadequate 
idea the problems which workers for the 
blind have face. Many teachers and 
instructors are yet unacquainted with 
our quarterly, but once introduced 
would welcome means acquiring 
wider view affairs relating their 
chosen work. are 
scattered throughout the world that only 
the smallest percentage workers are able 
have the inspiration meeting other 
workers face face. The Outlook for the 
Blind endeavors bring all these 
knowledge which will help them their 
efforts improve the condition the 
blind. again urge the friends the 


cause help bringing the magazine 
the attention those who ought take it. 


The Twentieth Biennial 
Convention the American 
Association the Instruc- 
tors the Blind will held Little Rock, 
Ark., June July 

Delegates will arrive during Tuesday for 
evening session, which will planned 
Superintendent Lucas and his staff 
assistants. There will probably two 
sessions Wednesday, three Thursday, 
and one, possibly two, Friday. Among 
the topics which will presented, either 
formally prepared papers basis 
for round table discussions, are the follow- 
ing: 


Arkansas Con- 
vention of the 
AALB 


The Problems Adolescence and How 
Meet Them Our Schools. 

The Nature and the Value Contrib- 
utory Effort from Pupils Free Residen- 
tial Schools for the Blind. 

What Adequate Provision for the 
Education the Backward (not feeble- 
minded) Blind Child, and How Can 
Meet this Problem Our 

The Studies under 
Single Teacher versus the Departmental 
Method. 

The Relation the School Its Grad- 
uates and ex-Pupils. 

The Relation the School Auxiliary 
Organizations Seeking Aid the Adult 
Blind. 

The Education the Blind Institu- 
tions versus Schools with the Seeing— 
the Advantages and Disadvantages Each. 

The Higher Education the Blind with 
Reference the Direction Practical 
Effort. 

The Importance Ample Playgrounds 
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and Free and Directed Play the Edu- 
cation the Blind. 

Modern Methods Teaching Begin- 
ners: Reading, (b) Spelling, (c) Geog- 
raphy, (d) Language, and the Elements 
Arithmetic. 

What Should the Public Reports the 
Superintendents Our Schools Contain, 
Addition the Official Requirements, 
Order Make Them Greatest Value 
the Work Large? 

What Are Some the Problems which 
Confront the Teacher Music Our 
Schools, and How Are Meeting Them? 

Educational Waste Schools for the 
Blind; Its Causes and Indications; How 
Measured; Its Prevention. 


“Dr. William Maxwell, 
schools, was the guest 
honor dinner given the Principals’ 
Club the Hotel Astor last night. 
said hoped that trade school for girls 
would established before the end the 
year. also told the good results both 
the blind and the seeing children that 
had already followed the plan teaching 
them the same things the same rooms. 
The blind children, said, were splendid 
examples the other children scholar- 
ship, and the incentives unselfishness and 
chivalry among the other children 
ing the blind with them were all cases 
taken advantage the well-being 
both. 

wish for the sake the seeing chil- 
dren,’ said Dr. Maxwell, ‘that there was 
class blind every schoolroom the 
city—though, course, not want 
any more children 
York Tribune, February 26, 


Blind Pupils in 
New York City 
Public Schools 


Prevention of 
Blindness 


Since our last 
Committee Prevention 
Blindness the New 
York Association for the Blind has issued 
its first annual report. Workers other 
states, interested prevention blindness 
from ophthalmia neonatorum, will espe- 
cially glad notice this report the 
account legislation New York for 
free distribution prophylactic and earlier 


notification births. reprint this 
issue still later publication the New 
York Committee, “Prevention Blindness, 
No. publication offers, for the use 
other organizations throughout the coun- 
try, synopsis for popular lecture 
“Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” exhibit 
photographs and statistical tables, and list 
lantern slides. February 15, the 
exhibit and the slides were used regu- 
lar meeting the Public Health Section 
the New York Academy Medicine, 
connection with paper “Blindness 
and Its presented Dr. 
Park Lewis, Buffalo, Invitations 
were sent the Academy Medicine 
many lay workers interested the sub- 
ject, and the meeting was not only largely 
attended New York workers, but work- 
ers for the blind were present from Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, 
vania. The paper Dr. Lewis 
printed the Medical Journal, and re- 
prints may ordered through the office 
the New York Committee. 


Boston 1910 
N. E. A. Meeting 


Strikingly significant 
that men from the ranks 
public 
ents are being chosen head state and 
other institutions for educating the blind, 
fact which reference already has been 
made editorially the Outlook. 
articulation the institutions’ work with 
the public schools and recognition the 
institutions educational rather than 
charitable are desired, and are result- 
ing from this action 
all persons connected with the education 
the blind foster this movement every 
possible way. And way suggested 
the announcement made Supt. Edward 
Van Cleve, the Ohio State School for 
the Blind, that president the Depart- 
ment Special Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, engaged preparing 
program for the Boston meeting July. 
This will one the great gatherings 
the National Education Association, and 
hoped teachers the blind will make 
their pleasure and business attend it. 
such attendance they lend credence 
the declaration that they are not class 
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apart. The Department Special Educa- 
tion will hold its meetings two days 
the week July 


Many our readers doubt- 
less remember the lively dis- 
cussion which took place 
the Boston Convention the B., 
with regard the possibility some the 
young men who attend schools for the blind 
doing farm work. the Columbus 
vention, his report the Connecticut 
School for the Blind, Superintendent Mar- 
experiment that has recently made along 
this line. now learn with great pleas- 
ure that Superintendent Green, the 
Missouri School for the Blind, has printed 
the government bulletins from the Depart- 
ment Agriculture with regard poultry 
and cattle raising, dairy and bee keeping. 
The plates are sent Louisville, and 
copies the books will soon available 
for all those who want them. 

Mr. Green reports, “Instruction these 
boys.” states that “they have shown 
keen interest the matter. class nine 
boys and eleven girls being taught 
chicken raising. Pupils are assigned the 
care the chickens for definite period, 
making records feeding periods and 
amounts, results, and other data, that 
they may have practical experience. 
struction also given bee keeping, the 
parts and construction the hive being 
explained detail. blind boy can easily 
put together the supers, etc.” look for- 
ward the time when more our schools 
for the blind will have regular courses 
these subjects which can taken 
some the students with partial sight, 
under the supervision graduate 
agricultural college. 

This work seems afford 
for two distinct groups pupils. 
for those the highest mental caliber and 
second, for those less acute intelligence. 
The former, with proper training, might 
some day become managers successful 
farms; the latter, helpers farms main- 
tained others. When remembered 
that the greatest single industry the 


*Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, 121. 


Farm Work for 
the Blind at 
St. Louis 


United States agriculture, seems in- 
credible that our for the blind 
should fail make practical experiments 
along this line. 


New York Since the education the 
Museum for blind commenced, the end 
the Blind 


the eighteenth century, 
specimens for object teaching have been 
indispensable, and today most schools for 
the blind have museums their own. 
Those maintained the European institu- 
tions are particularly complete. Yet has 
remained, far know, for the Amer- 
ican Museum Natural History, New 
York City, set apart for the blind spe- 
cial section its great museum. Director 
Bumpus recently visited the department for 
the blind New York Public Library, and 
asked why models and specimens should not 
collected well books. The sugges- 
tion has been carried out under the enthusi- 
astic supervision Sherwood, cura- 
tor the Department for Public Education. 
The effort made have the collection 
illustrate successively current events in- 
terest. polar expeditions have com- 
manded recent attention, the specimens were 
rich with suggestions the North Pole. 
Upon recent visit the museum the 
writer saw collection made Eski- 
mos’ snowshoes, canoes, sleds, dogs, 
which the visitors were liberty handle 
freely. the room has been open for 
only short time, too soon say how 
much the blind will use it. Since the 
museum authorities with the 
schools, the children least will have 
excellent opportunity studying the inter- 
esting collections which are arranged 
the museum. 

letter from Mr. Sherwood which con- 
tains the following statement: “It may 
further interest you know that 
have just received legacy $25,000 
bequest from Miss Phebe Anna Thorne, 
for the Blind. Miss Thorne’s original be- 
quest was $10,000, but her executors were 
pleased with having the income devoted 
the interests the blind that they have 
very generously increased the legacy from 
$10,000 $25,000,” 
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Halifax School 
for the Blind 
News Letter 


take great pleasure 
reprinting 
Letter,” which 
sent out quarterly from the Halifax School 
for the Blind all the graduates. For 
many years Sir Francis and Lady Campbell 
have sent annual Christmas news letter 
all the past pupils the Royal Normal 
College, but not know any school 
which sends letter like this from Nova 
Scotia. cannot help feeling that all 
superintendents schools for the blind 
would well follow Dr. Fraser’s ex- 
ample and adopt his method keeping 
touch with those who have passed through 
the schools. wish news letters might 
sent the Outlook for the Blind every 
three months from all organizations for 
the blind. 
NEWS LETTER 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


The editor the “News Letter” wishes its 
readers bright and prosperous New Year. 

The Christmas festivities the school were 
very much enjoyed the pupils. Old Santa 
Claus erected large brick factory upon the 
stage the assembly hall, which stood the 
forefront great forest firs and hem- 
locks. the pupils entered the hall, old 
Santa gave them hearty welcome, and 
once the machinery within the factory was put 
motion and began manufacture presents 
all kinds. The noise was ear-splitting, and 
resembled the sounds one hears large saw- 
mill. either side the factory were two 
sloping spouts, which the presents were de- 
posited manufactured, and through which 
they slid into the hands the Santa Claus 
messengers, who distributed them among the 
pupils. After busy hour, 300 packages 
fruit, candy, figs, toys, and articles all kinds 
were manufactured and presented the pupils. 
The scene was realistic and the pupils enjoyed 
the novelty the whole affair. 

Among the latest arrivals the school 
girl from Nassau, Bahama Islands, who has 
come take advantage the educational 
facilities the institution. 

One the most interesting pupils deaf, 
blind boy the name Albion Nickerson. 
This boy now making excellent progress 
with his studies. has learned read and 
write Braille the names dozens objects, 
and can also spell the same means the 
manual alphabet. Albion clever, promis- 
ing boy, and very happy his school life. 

Mrs. Wilkins, the sister the superintend- 


ent, spending the winter with Dr. Fraser, 
and has taken charge the girls’ class 
cookery. 

The annual meeting the school was held 
this year purely business meeting. The 
reports which were presented are now the 
hands the printer, and copies will sent 
the graduates when they are ready for 
distribution. 

will interest many the graduates 
know that the superintendent now building 
summer residence the shores Bedford 
Basin. The house beautifully located near 
the water, and the property has shore line 
upwards 500 feet. Dr. Fraser expects 
occupy his new house during the. coming 
summer. 

Mr. Frank Kline, the Class 1904, has 
engagement the Keith circuit vocal- 
ist, and doing well. was Amherst 
when last heard from. 

Miss Sara Legere, who graduated 1905, 
was recently married Mr. Burns, St. 
John, B., and is, understand, now living 
that city. 

Miss Clara McNeil, 1907, has 
engagement Keith’s Theater, New York, 
and said making upwards $1,000 
year. 


feel sure that our read- 
ers will greatly interested 
the account which Mr. 
Allen gives his visit European insti- 
tutions for the blind. brought home 
fine collection pictures 
and through the courtesy the Perkins 
Institution have been able use many 
more illustrations the article than the 
magazine could have afforded. are 
also indebted the Special Committee for 
the Prevention Blindness the New 
York Association for the reprints, bound 
this issue, which were furnished free 
expense. This very practical way 
helping the magazine. 


Valuable 
Contributions 


Those who have charge little children 
nurseries kindergartens for the blind 
may glad the following version 
familiar prayer, which copy from The 
Outlook 


Now lay down sleep, 

pray Thee, Lord, soul keep. 
When the morning light wake, 
Help the path love take 
And keep it, Lord, Thy dear 
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IMPRESSIONS INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


EDWARD ALLEN 


ing the responsible 
task reconstruct- 
ing the Perkins In- 
stitution, the trustees 
sent abroad last 
spring visit for- 
eign 
what could 
from their buildings, 
equipment, methods, 
and results. These 
would supposedly 
somewhat different 
from those the 
with many which was familiar. Then, 
too, felt would helpful meet and 
know personally the European workers for 
the blind, many whom are widely cele- 
brated the profession. 

Prof. Alexander Mell, director the 
Royal Institution Vienna, with whom 
the Perkins Institution has long been 
touch, kindly made out Continental 
itinerary, even arranging letter 
for reception certain places, and 
nobody could have been more cordially 
received than was every one. had 
spent two boyhood years Germany, go- 
ing school and acquiring speaking 
knowledge German. This fact may have 
had something with reception; 
certainly enabled make more 
searching inquiry into things than would 
otherwise have been possible such short 
stops and necessarily incomplete surveys 
made. found the twenty institution 
directors Germany and Austria with 
whom talked communicative and candid. 
notes these visits and conversations, 
covering 156 pages, were generally written 
evenings the hotels the train, and 
are fresh well full. reaching 
city, first consulted directory for the 
address every local organization con- 
ducted the blind their behalf. 
These included schools, institutions, work- 
ing homes, workshops, homes for the aged, 
salesrooms, factories employing any blind 


The Imperial Institution for the Education of the 

Blind, Vienna, a beautiful structure. An impressive 

statue of “‘ Vater Klein,” the Father of the Blind, 

stands in the entrance hallway. Founded in 1804, or 
next after the Paris Institution, 


people, stores, shops, 

conducted the 
blind, 
tions for the blind, 
which last there are 
very many Europe. 
visited the follow- 
ing places the 
order given: Liver- 
pool, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Leather- 
head, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Halle, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Dresden, 
Breslau, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Wiesbaden, Frank- 
fort, Neuwied, Diiren, Paris—in all some 
sixty-six organizations. 

European workers for the blind who 
have not visited gather from such illus- 
trated annual reports reach them that 
our institutions are grand and costly affairs 
compared with theirs. And fact 
that have usually paid more attention 
than they buildings, equipment, and par- 
ticularly the appearance our pupils. 
that would warn any American in- 
structor the blind who accustomed 
pride himself the way his pupils 
would warn him expect find 
less attention paid such matters, espe- 
cially the Continent; but would urge 
him suspend judgment the character 
and efficiency foreign institutions until 
had visited several, observed them care- 
fully, looked beneath the surface, and be- 
come able see them from the viewpoint 
those responsible for them. 
able this promptly, will saved 
the initial disappointment and even resent- 
ment which suffered, for example, upon 
seeing many boys and young men the 
institutions innocent collars and ties 
shoe blacking, and with their heads 
clipped; those over seventeen, perhaps, 
smoking the yard; and all the girls 
without the least ornament bit color 
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Main building, National Working Home for the 

Blind, Kénigswusterhausen, near Berlin. The other 

buildings are four cottages and a heating, lighting, 

and laundry structure, all six connected by a covered 

gallery, said to have been sketched into the plan by the 

present Emperor of Germany. Buildings and gallery 
inclose a fine court. 


their dress. Part this due the 
fact that many belong the industrial 
department. But then there, here, the 
blind come from homes poverty, only 
there the poverty greater and apparently 
more inevitable. The theory that, except 
the case tobacco using, the habitual 
thrift necessary home should fol- 
lowed the pupils while school; that 
collars and ribbons not only cost something, 
but that their use school tends lift the 
pupils’ minds the unattainable and dim, 


Institution for the Blind of the Province of Saxony, at 
Halle, a commodious, modern structure: floors of cor- 
ridors, terrazo; of rooms, linoleum, cemented down 
water-tight, and rubbed monthly with turpentine and 
wax ; dormitories and spacious washrooms, having a 
separate turn-bowl for each pupil, separate towels, etc. ; 
director and five married masters provided suites 


within this main building. On the same grounds fine 
new Working Home for fifty blind men, finished 
in 1909. 


and only leads home discontent. There- 
fore many institutions for the blind keep 
such things for Sundays and feast days, 
and the pupils are led thankful for 
them then, and they are so. course this 
bareness not everywhere the case; for 
one school, finding pleasing attention 


Institution for the Training, Instruction, Empleyment, 
and Care of the Blind, Nuremberg. Buildings com- 
paratively new, but conforming style architectural 
requirements laid down for public buildings of the city. 


paid the dress, after coming 
from several where was absent, re- 
marked upon it. host said: “Yes; some 
Germany, have often blamed for this, 
and called unwise and unwarranted 
luxury. Austria, spite the 
fact that money less plenty here, not 
commonly carry expediency far; for 
example, not generally centralize 
our local efforts for the blind under one 
management and within one inclosure, pre- 
ferring classify and scatter them even 
the same city. Perhaps this less business- 
like, and there doubtless less harmony 
among our institution heads; but the blind 
benefit.” 

This remark prepares the way for another 
warning, which that the American visitor 
most European institutions for the blind, 
which has been wont think 
schools the American sense, will discover 
them little school and big workshop; 


The Home for Blind Men (in the foreground), the 
Museum Building (in the background) of the Royal 
Institution for the Blind at Steglitz, a beautiful suburb 
of Berlin. Present buildings of recent origin, but the 
Soundation dates back to 1806, the oldest in Germany. 
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Projected new plant of the Klar School for the Blind and its Kindergarten in the country outside of Prague. 


often embrace also boarding home 
for blind men, either learners regular 
workers the shop, living home for 
blind women ditto, and occasionally even 
retreat for the aged and infirm—a Blin- 
denabendfeierheim, the Germans very 
beautifully call the latter. Now the gather- 
ing together one inclosure all these 
departments, excellent though each 
itself, what astonishes 
shocks the American whose conviction 
that children are children, adults adults, 
invalids invalids, and that neither blindness 
nor deafness nor any other physical defect 
should throw into one community, even 
though they are more less isolated from 
one another, school children, adult workers, 
and the invalid aged. The visitor 
foreign land must take things finds 
them and learn look for the good. This 


new building the Klar Employment Institution 
for the Blind, Alois Klar 1832), 
contains workshops, residence the director 
also swimming-pool, gymnasium, and beautiful concert 
hall, made possible because they pay for themselves by 
being let to the public. Private institution, said to issue 
13,000 annual reports for and funds. 


frame mind, once cultivated, will not 
only render him much more comfortable 
than otherwise, but will show him things 
new light. any rate, the more open 
his mind the more correct his impressions 
will and the more worth while his visit. 
was some time settling mind see 
things from the European point view; 
realizing that thrift and economy the 
rule the land, and that many customs 
are survival from the past. 

America the lot and condition the 
blind unsettled, ever changing, but 
hopeful. Assuming that the 
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Home for the Blind (named the 

Sounder, whose given name is Anna), an elaborate 

structure, designed for one hundred not necessarily old 
people. Work elective here. 


properly trained blind youth can make good 
the world, large proportion our 
graduates so; hence our aim raise 
many possible the plane effi- 
ciency. But very many our pupils who 
not graduate from school fail make 
good, some these even leading vaga- 
bond existence. Our results are thus prob- 
ably once far better and somewhat worse 
than those Western Europe today. 
Germany, for instance, the whole matter 
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— 


Common kitchen for the great Institution for the Catholic Blind of the Rhine Province, at Diiren. ‘‘ Sisters”? 
do the work. 


has been thought over, worked over, and 
settled once for all, and this conclusion 
reached: that blindness incapacitates one 
for earning his living; that folly 
well cruelty expect the blind get 
the world competition without 
special aid; hence they must spared the 
effort and the mortification attempting it. 
The blind are therefore problem, are 
the insane, and any excess expenditure 
must the latter. One director told 
that the blind should certainly not re- 
ceive pure charity for nothing, but should 
trained receive for something. This 
man, who extremist, not only believes 
but carries out his belief that all blind 
children his community should gath- 
ered into the institution, schooled and 
trained the maximum efficiency some 
trade, and given regular employment 
within the institution throughout their 
whole working life, and thereafter kept 
there comfort until they die—a living 
illustration, this, the completed system 
caring for the blind from the cradle 
the grave. Perhaps they grow older 
they enjoy seeing ahead them increased 
doles tobacco, snuff, and beer. Most 
Germans, however, the principle that 
the blind should trained leave the 
institution early adult life, but because 


they cannot take care themselves, even 
though skilled, industrious, and businesslike, 
the institution must keep touch with 
them always, and aid them parent 
would its children. settled that few 
stock trades supply the best and most 
nearly self-sustaining occupations for the 
blind. that the institutions 
seem mainly workshops—shops for 
beginners, for adult apprentices, and for 
skilled workmen. But such shops, with 
such industry, such results, American 
school men, with our industrial depart- 
ments, never see home. Our product 
usually but incidental instruction; the 
European the real thing, and will stand 
competition. The instructors themselves 
are skilled artisans, real masters handi- 
craft, and are always men with sight. They 
are conscious teaching the only practical 
subject the school, and being the 
chief agents the effectiveness the 
institution. sure, the girls are taught 
sewing and other women’s handiwork, but 
only useful side issue. The govern- 
ment naturally interested purchase 
certain the products the public insti- 
tutions, and does so. Leipsic saw 
several huge boxes horse brushes, made 
the blind, stored and ready for the emer- 
gency war. 
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Part of pupils’ dining room, prepared for lunch. Institution for the Blind, Diiren. 


the three four story buildings 
such compound institution have out- 
lined, the workshops occupy the ground 
floor, that large enough; otherwise 
they may continued long, shedlike 
structures. single kitchen also 
this floor; spacious, well equipped, and 
pleasing every way. those institu- 
tions which have recently rebuilt whole 
part, like the lower school suburb 
Breslau and the great institutions 
Diiren and Chemnitz, the kitchens have 
hotel equipment and are really splendid. 
found central wholesale cooking every- 
where. director admitted that this 
Massenkochen was not ideal, but cheap. 
kitchens, cannot say much for the 
dining rooms visited meal time. The 
food was invariably good, plentiful, and 
provided five times day (four times the 
dining room and lunch handed out else- 
where). The manner serving seemed 
unnecessarily primitive, the bareness 
only showing off the table manners the 
“inmates” cruel way. However, all 
ate with eagerness and satisfaction; every- 
body looked well fed; therefore, what more 
could they want? director ever apolo- 
gized for the sight; nevertheless, 
was nearly everywhere the same, and re- 
mains the one blot otherwise memo- 
rable visit some the newest and 
grandest institutions world. seemed 
strange reflection impression that 


the German term for this part the 
household Okonomie. 

whole, the buildings themselves are 
better and finer than expected find 
them. Though some the old ones are 
barracklike enough, all the newer ones— 
and reconstruction busy over there—are 
models their kind, both inside and out. 
have never seen equal attention paid else- 
where the comfort and whims blind 
adults; for whereas the boys and the girls 
are generally slept great dormitories, 
these adults are almost always given the 
privacy single double rooms, together 
with every reasonable liberty and privilege 
they can wish for. All save the aged and 
the infirm are required work, but they 
receive their earnings, out which they 
pay nominal board keep themselves, 
the case may be. They appeared 
more contented with their lot than 
are the inmates the American homes for 
the blind with which acquainted. 
was troubled, however, observe one 
beautiful new home for the aged both 
sexes that effort whatsoever was made 
induce the men and women read, that 
greatest all resources for the shut-in 
blind, and there was the home lending 
library embossed books. 

must not stop describe the many 
fine new buildings saw, and would 
invidious single out few; but must 
devote some space the great new Saxon 
colony Chemnitz, considered the 
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wage” 


Chemnitz ; a living room for schoolgiris. 


most complete institution its kind the 
world. built the separate house 
so-called “pavilion plan,” and dual 
nature; that is, provides for about 300 
blind and 500 feeble-minded youth. These 
two classes are unit here only that 
the forty buildings are heated and lighted 
from common plant, and that the same 
laundry, kitchen, gymnasium, and chapel 
does for all. claimed that the single 
great infirmary resorted the feeble- 
minded only, the blind being rendered hardy 
and healthy having out doors, 


Sachs. 


building building several times day 
and all weathers. The whole colony 
divided, quantitatively and qualitatively, 
living, schooling, working, and playing. 
Every cottage has its own grounds and 
gardens. All are low structures, well built, 
bountifully equipped, and show unusual 
attention given interior decoration. 
Though spent but one day there, never 
put fuller day, Director Dietrich lead- 
ing magnificent chase ten hours, 
with occasional stops for refreshments. 
notes this day, including description 
the famous Saxon system aftercare, 
cover eighteen closely written pages. 

The fine institution for the Catholic blind 
the Rhine Province, has re- 
cently added buildings this pavilion plan, 
and the place good one finish 
with, did. 

the Continent, institution grounds are 
everywhere lovely, though very small, put- 
ting one mind Japanese gardens. 
The director has his own little kitchen 


fir Blind 


Public Institution for the Instruction of the Blind and of the Feeble-Minded of the Kingdom of Saxony, at Altendor}, 
Although contrary the Saxon plan aftercare former pupils, 
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garden and flower garden, where not 
infrequently keeps bees for pastime; resi- 
dent teachers also have their private plots; 
even the pupils have individual gardens. 
The visitor must not look for the prodigality 
playground common America, how- 
ever; fact, must not look for much 
any real playgrounds understand 
them. There are always gymnasiums where 
physical exercise carried out with the 
utmost system—even the men and women 
from the workshops being required take 
regular relief exercise there. Outdoor 
bowling alleys are often met with, and one 
sees directed games the yards and spirited 
soldier play. But there nothing resem- 
bling sports athletics. inquired why. 
“Oh,” said host, most progressive 
director, “the public would never counte- 
nance it.” “But how does this concern 
the public?” asked tell you 
story,” said he. few years ago put 
certain jumping apparatus gym- 
nasium. boy fell from and was hurt. 
The police learning the occurrence, 
was forthwith summoned before magis- 


und Schwachsinnige, 
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Chemnitz ; blind boys conducted to dinner by their 
caretakers. 


trate explain why permitted anything 
institution which imperiled the 
safety the blind. course ordered 
the apparatus taken down, being naturally 
unwilling invite further arrest. That 
the reason keep certain few ac- 
cepted games. judge you Americans are 
not circumscribed.” told him should 
feel very sorry were hampered 
this manner; that the life the blind was 
too apt monotonous, and that our 
methods demanded the spur new achieve- 


@ suburb of Chemnitz. 


The eighteen buildings devoted chiefly to the blind occupy about one-half of the foreground. 


small home has been built just outside these 
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ments, enthusiasms, 
and inspiration 
environment. 
sure felt that the 
European 
sulted the great- 
est happiness the 
greatest number. 
Ah, but does 
one good 
with those men! 
Blindness 
blind their busi- 
ness, their life 
work. They know 
through and through profession, 
which they have risen merit the post 
something like village patriarchs. They 
know they will never disturbed posi- 


Royal Institution for the Blind, Vienna; blind girls 
in the school pork. 


ages send out 
yearly the pro- 
fession some 200 
skeleton accounts 
his admirable school 
and shop, had 
beg for 
lege thus wasting 
money intended for 
the benefit the 
blind, the govern- 
ment official de- 
manding, “What 
have other blind in- 
stitutions with 
us?” Nevertheless, instead regular re- 
ports, most directors issue occasional special 
treatises, monographs, reprints conven- 
tion papers, etc., which are great in- 


Children’s gardens, Kindergarten for the Blind, Prague. 


tion until compelled retire old 
age pension. Therefore they are serenely 
secure and happy the consciousness 
having lived good purpose the service 
others. judgment these directors 
that they speak men having authority, 
experts who have advice for those who 
come them. 

Asking why few them publish 
annual reports, found the reason 
that they not have to; besides, such 
reports cost money. course the private 
institutions, which have special board 
managers, issue reports; but the public 
ones, which correspond our state insti- 
tutions, simply make written reports 
those. government educational authorities 
whom alone they are responsible. 
director one such institution, who man- 


trinsic value—more than annual reports 
written under compulsion are apt be. 
customary for any great occasion 
anniversary bring forth exhaustive 
history. Jubilee and centenary histories 
several institutions have recently appeared 
editions luxe. 

Continental institutions for 
whether public not, commonly have two 
fiscal accounts, one for moneys incidental 
school instruction, including the neces- 
sary maintenance, and another for the de- 
partment trade teaching and the con- 
tinued employment discharged pupils, 
whether the institution elsewhere, 
the former being considered public funds, 
the latter private and charitable. The one 
made necessary the law education 
for all; the other based upon the estab- 
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lished principle that 
all blind ex-school 
pupils need after- 
care, and must have 
it, the system 
would incomplete. 
Compulsory 
attendance from the 
sixth the four- 
teenth year age 
meant include 
the blind; 
cannot always so, 
because compulsory 
institutional attend- 
ance quite another matter, and exists 
only one two localities. found one 
small day school Vienna and large 
one Berlin, which latter shall have 


Gymnasium of the Institution for the Blind and the 
Feeble-Minded, at Chemnitz. Concerts and plays, given 
the blind there, attract much local attention. 
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early. Still 
not thrust forth 


like bird from its 
nest, but kept 
until fully prepared. 
some places 
even retained 
boarder the 
men’s home, which 
expected 
leave sooner 
later, 
tions are favorable. 
The women may re- 
main their home 
building until age invalidism admits 
them the retreat. 

have said that school instruction stops 
fourteen, but just compulsory “con- 


Bowling alley for the men of the workshops, Diiren. 


more say; but Continental conviction 
that the blind require special institutional 
life and schooling. Realizing they 
that blind youth cannot learn trade 
the world, they provide him instruction 
the institution, where serves appren- 
ticeship several years until thor- 
ough master some handicraft. soon 
expected for every child about fourteen, 
Erwachsene—and such, 
life for him thenceforth labor. bank 
account opened, where puts the pro- 
portion his earnings allotted him. His 
savings are obviously according his pro- 
ficiency and his thrift. Every reasonable 
spur used get him master his trade 


Director Baldus standing the door. 


tinuation lessons” are provided for the 
seeing youth Germany their eight- 
eenth year, during their apprenticeship, 
the blind apprentices receive few 
hours weekly continuation lessons. The 
instruction for them special, also, having 
direct bearing upon the trade fol- 
lowed, and consists business arithmetic, 
simple bookkeeping, salesmanship, civics, 
and full and complete knowledge the 
materials entering, for example, into one 
the two great staple trades basket 
making brush making—where the wires 
the bristles come from, how they are 
produced, how they are imported, what 
their market price is, etc. All this 


eminently practical, and naturally the young 
men, who are everywhere more restless 
than the young women, and are therefore 
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more apt branch out for themselves, 
receive more such lessons than they. The 
subject continuation lessons for all work- 
ing people destined receive the world 
over increased rather than diminished at- 
tention. German-speaking people, who are 
past masters it, owe great part 
their industrial advancement. 

return the matter funds. Though 
there are few free places some institu- 
tions, rule all pupils, young and old, 
are paid for their home parish com- 
munity, and, so, the community’s sense 
thrift seldom equal extending 
child’s school days beyond the age required 
law. For the sooner begins earn 
something trade, the earlier the parish 
‘begins relieved the burden his 
maintenance. 

With the closing his school days the 
pupil passes once into the shop and the 
protection the “aftercare” fund. Every 
institution has more less money 
fund this kind, received from private 
sources. Many rich people the world over 
act the principle richesse oblige, and 
Germany and Austria each does its part 
nobly. the proper thing for the mer- 
chants Hamburg, for example, be- 
queath certain sums the cause the 
unfortunate, and there even the living ex- 
penses the blind children the school 
department the institution are met from 
private association resources. Institutions 
having only small aftercare funds their 
control can but little with them. But 
such institution that Chemnitz, 
which has accumulated fund nearly 
2,000,000 marks, gives example big 
school and larger aftercare. Director 
Dietrich has two offices—one with single 
clerk for his institution affairs, and one 


with four clerks for his aftercare duties; 
his institution may said run itself, 
while the care his ex-pupils takes 
most his time and energy. This work 
complicated because strives deal ade- 
quately and yet justly with about 500 adult 
blind people, living all over the kingdom 
Saxony, all them former pupils the 
institution. Imagine keeping touch with 
all these scattered people through patrons, 
visits, and correspondence, supplying their 
raw materials cost, often marketing their 
goods for them—keeping every one 
chain managed from the central institution 
one man holding the purse strings—dis- 
ciplining and regulating them through 
money doles according their needs and 
merits; for each member receives some- 
thing anyhow, from 200 marks year, 
that is, unless, for example, marries 
another blind person, for which indiscretion 
would dropped from the chain. 
Imagine all this, say, and you have before 
you the essentials the celebrated Saxon 
system aftercare its blind. 

According the Saxon plan, the natural 
desire the individual for the freedom 
home life, ever humble, consulted, 
and the blind are aided every way 
remain the world. Then this plan does 
not sever home ties relieve the relatives 
all responsibility the matter. visited 
thirteen these people their rooms 
their own little workshops the city 
Chemnitz. Director Dietrich, who went 
with me, was everywhere welcomed gladly 
“our director.” Was not, indeed, 
father them? was smiling, happy 
man took about, and his people 
certainly seemed thankful and contented— 
“contented with their bit soup and 
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Gebr. Zimmermann Company, of Leipsic—a piano manufacturing Jirm with an annual output of 8,000 instruments ; 
said to be the largest in Europe’; gives all its factory tuning to blind men, thirty of them! 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


Owing the use illustrations with the following sketches has been impossible 
keep the order states alphabetical. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs, Curt, Superintendent 
School for the Blind, Gary 


South Dakota has 
the distinction 
know, the only state 
the Union which 
has woman the 
head its school 
for the blind. The 
School for the Blind 
there has had this 
honor for some time 
past, Mrs. Lelia 
Curl the third 
woman have filled 
this position. 

Mrs. Curl native Garrettsville, O., 
where she was born 1873. After grad- 
uating from the advanced course the 
Minnesota State Normal School Man- 
kato, 1896, she taught for eight years 
the public schools Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 1906 she came the 
South Dakota School for the Blind and 
took charge the high school department. 
After the resignation Mrs. Humbert 
superintendent the school, she was ap- 
pointed fill the place. Mrs. Curl quickly 
won the confidence the pupils during her 
service the high school department, and 
takes her new duties superintendent 
with the loyal support both pupils and 
teachers. 


IDAHO 


Martin, Superintendent 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Boise 


Mr. Martin graduated from Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, 1902, and for 
year thereafter, preparatory teaching the 
deaf, was normal fellow Gallaudet 
the Texas School for the Deaf for two 
years, and the Washington State School 


for one year, before going the Idaho 
school, where took the position head 
teacher when opened 1906. While his 
work has been principally with the deaf, 
has had incidentally some valuable experi- 
ence teaching the blind. Mr. Martin 
assumed the duties superintendent last 
fall, and writes: “Our enrollment, you 
know, small, but think that are 
making good start, and hope build 
rightly from the beginning. There are 
great possibilities our school, and 
our desire make what should be.” 


NEW MEXICO 
Pratt, Superintendent 


Institute for the Blind, Alamogordo 


would have been 
among the younger 
our schools for the 
blind, man who 
was more respected 
his fellow-work- 
ers beloved 
The 
Pittsburg Gazette 
October last 
printed the follow- 
ing Mr. Pratt 
was his way 
New Mexico: “The pupils and the manage- 
ment the school are deploring his loss, 
was considered one the best in- 
structors the school has ever had.” 

Mr. Pratt graduate the West 
Chester Normal School, and was for sev- 
eral years principal schools near Clayton, 
Del. entered the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind three years ago. 
Superintendent McAloney, when writing 
about Mr. Pratt, says: was one the 
most faithful and conscientious teachers 
have ever known, and knew how get 
the best work out the boys over whom 
had charge.” 
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Mr. Pratt thirty years age, and 
undoubtedly the youngest superintendent 
schools for the blind America today. 
One the greatest misfortunes our 
Western schools the constant change 
among the superintendents. Politics 
blame for much the retardation work 
among the blind. The cause the blind 
has gained champion Mr. Pratt, and 
hope nothing may arise take him 
from his chosen field. 


NEW YORK 


Supervisor 


Department for the Blind, New York City 
Public Schools 


New York City 
fortunate 
ing secured the 
services woman 
large experi- 
ence Miss Bing- 
ham. Having 
taught children 
all ages, from the 
kindergarten 
through the grades, 
she has immedi- 
ate knowledge 
the pedagogical 
problems which are 
inv the education children, blind 
sighted. Her intimate acquaintance 
with the blind now standing her good 
stead. Tactful degree, she has won 
the respect those who are responsible 
responsible. recent visitor one the 
centers New York asked her how she 
managed overcome all the difficulties 
which naturally arise any new under- 
taking this kind. prompt reply 
without doubt accounts for the cheerful 
and successful work which she doing: 
“To the best ability that which 
before today and let tomorrow take 
care itself.” 

Miss Gertrude Bingham was born 
Shoreham, Vt. After attending public 
schools that state, she was graduated 
from Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. For the next three years she taught 
the public schools Brandon, Vt. 

The beginning her work for the blind 


was the taking charge, special teacher, 
deaf, blind child the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind. this institu- 
tion she stayed for fifteen years, having 
varied experience the different grades 
and even helping fit boys for college. 
Mr. Allen considered her one his most 
successful and devoted teachers. 

Her fifteen years service Pennsyl- 
vania were interrupted two years’ 
absence, for Mr. Jones, then the Oregon 
Institution for the Blind, wishing ex- 
perienced teacher for his primary grades, 
chose Miss Bingham from all whom saw 
tions. Miss Bingham fully justified his 
expectations, but the climate Oregon 
was bad for her that she returned East 
the end the year, teaching the next 
the Connecticut School for the Blind 
Hartford, from which she returned Phil- 
adelphia, vacancy having occurred the 
meantime. 

For number years she had been look- 
ing about for somewhat wider field than 
that routine grade teaching. The start- 
ing the work for blind children the 
public schools New York has opened 
way for larger use her powers, and 
that she has undoubted ability organ- 
izer shown already her results. 

All who knew her former work for the 
blind confidently wish her success this 
new field. 


OKLAHOMA 
WALTER Bruce, President 
School for the Blind 


Born near Somer- 
ville, Tenn., 1860, 
George Bruce, 
seven years age, 
removed 
parents from Mem- 
phis, 
Bruceville, 
where grew 
farm, 
tomed all 


prairie farm 
section. 
Mr. Bruce 
ashamed the fact that spent the year 
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1873 driving four yoke oxen 
plow, taking new land. 

After attending the country school, 
was for one year cadet the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
Bryan, Tex., where, under military disci- 
pline, learned the lessons punctuality, 
thoroughness, and precision, and formed 
corresponding habits. During the last three 
years his education was student 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Tex., where was graduated, 1882, with 
the degree A.B. and, 1883, A.M. 

Having had two years’ experience 
the principalship academy, seven 
years vice-president Centenary Col- 
lege, and seven years president St. 
Charles Military College, St. Charles, Mo., 
July, 1908, was elected the State 
Board Education the first president 
Oklahoma School for the Blind. Entering 
upon the duties this responsible position, 
the school was opened October 15, 1908, 
temporary location and two rented 
residence buildings, the enrollment reaching 
thirty-three the first session. This school 
now its second session, and, with 
five-room cottage added the capacity 
the first session, the school overflowing, 
with attendance forty-four and 
ing waiting list about fifteen. 
very anxious that the school 
shall take advantage the experience 
all the other institutions for the blind. 


WISCONSIN 
Dr. Brown, Superintendent 


School for the Blind, Janesville 

“Dr. Brown, 
who has been prison 
physician for nearly 
seven years, was 
tendent and steward 
the State School 
for the Blind 
Janesville, 
ceed Harvey Clark. 
Dr. Brown gradu- 
ated physician 
and surgeon from 
Eastern medical 
school. 
completed post-graduate course Chi- 


cago medical school, later spending year 
Milwaukee medical college. Novem- 
ber, 1902, was appointed physician 
the prison, position has filled with 
honor himself and appreciated benefit 
those committed his helpful care. 

“He seems possess, exceptional 
degree, the elements essential making 
model superintendent the institution 
which has been assigned.” 

(From Waupun, Wis., August 1909.) 


OHIO 
Supervisor 
Department for the Blind, Cleveland Public 
Schools 
Equal opportunity 
for blind and seeing 
children the pub- 
lic schools now 
being offered six 
cities this coun- 
Chicago and Cleve- 


land, blind men, 
John Curtis and 
Irwin, 


have been chosen 
supervisors the 
work. 

Blindness 
qualification for such position should never 
have undue emphasis, but candidate who 
blind and who, spite his blindness, 
meets the necessary qualifications for such 
position should receive the appointment. 

Cleveland the Society for Promoting 
the Interests the Blind and the Board 
Education jointly engage Mr. Irwin have 
charge the Broom Shop for Blind Men 
and the Home Teaching work, and super- 
vise the work blind children the public 
schools. 

Having worked his way through his State 
(Washington) University, and won schol- 
arship from the University Club Seattle 
for three years Harvard, where re- 
ceived his A.M., Mr. Irwin has shown the 
quality his perseverance. 

Mr. Irwin still under thirty years 
age, and is, far know, the youngest 
man responsible position. 

has had excellent training, and 
wish him every success. 
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WISCONSIN 
Mary Supervisor 


Blind, Racine Public 


Department for the 
Schools 


All those interested 
work for the 
blind 
the closest attention 
the progress that 
being made the 
co-education 
seeing 
children. The ex- 
periments which are 
being tried the 
public schools are 
all large cities, 
with the exception 
Racine, 
has population 32,000. Many feel that 
blind children large cities might make 
good use the instruction which avail- 
able the regular schools, but that this 
plan will have limited large centers 
population. Racine has about small 
group blind children would seem 
warrant special instructor. 
reason Miss Hume may considered 
conducting experiment the greatest 
possible value, not only Wisconsin, but 
the country. 

Miss Hume was born Niagara Falls, 
and received her early education the 
Warsaw High School, Teachers’ Training 
Class Warsaw, and the Buffalo State 
Normal School. She has also taken exten- 
sion courses connection with Froebel 
Normal College and 
teaching three years public schools, she 
became one the staff the Institution 
for the Blind New York City. Miss 
has thus received excellent training 
for the work which she now has hand. 
The Day School for the Blind was opened 
Racine February, 1909, with enroll- 
ment eight. the present time there 
are ten pupils regular attendance. “They 
range from first eighth grade, and are 
well with the work their grade. 
These pupils are very much interested 
basketry, clay modeling, sloyd, beadwork, 
and weaving. They have piano, which 
they enjoy the fullest extent.” Mr. Nel- 
son, superintendent schools, inaugurated 


which 
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the movement Racine. deeply in- 
terested the experiment, and says: 
wish you could see this little school ten 
unfortunate people who seem, the whole, 
fully happy any other group 
children the city. The progress they 
make certainly remarkable. They seem, 
indeed, keep pace with normal children, 
They are here taking their class work regu- 
larly with normal classes, and the teacher 
the blind only the guide, intimate com- 
panion, and sympathetic helper the prepa- 
ration the work and the correction 
the same.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cary Superintendent 


Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, Romney 


Mr. Montague 
may counted 


another the 
tendents our 
schools for the 


blind. was born 
ton 1877, but be- 
fore was year 
old was taken his 
parents White 
Va. that and 
the adjoining town 
spent most his life. Owing weak 
eyes was unable attend college, but 
was educated his father, who was 
graduate Harvard. After six years 
teacher the public schools 
tor teachers’ institutes studied law 
the West Virginia University and then 
practiced for three years previous his 
appointment the school for the deaf and 
blind. Two years ago Mr. Montague mar- 
ried Miss Margretta McGuire, Rich- 
mond, Va., who daughter the noted 
surgeon, Dr. Hunter McGuire. Mr. Mon- 
tague brings his new work valuable 
experience teaching seeing children, 
deep interest the blind, and determi- 
nation “to leave stone unturned 
bring the West Virginia institution 
the standard the best schools for the 
blind this country.” 
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IOWA 
Eaton, Superintendent 


College for the Blind, Vinton 

Professor Eaton, 
who his thirty- 
second year, was 
born and reared 
farm near Shady 
Grove, Buchanan 
County. 
graduate the 
Iowa State Teach- 
Cedar 
Falls, Class 1899, 
and has taught 
the 
the state ever 
since, having been 
principal the Reinbeck and Lacona 
Schools, and for the past four years super- 
intendent the public school system 
Afton. Mr. Eaton promises maintain 
“the high state efficiency the school has 
attained under the supervision the late 
Thomas McCune and Prof. Vance.” 
will ably sustained his new duties 
Mrs. Eaton, who also graduate 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College and 
graduate the Simpson College Music, 
Indianola. 


VIRGINIA 
Superintendent 


State School for Colored Deaf and Blind, 

Newport News 

Mr. Ritter first appealed the legislature 
for the establishment this school 1896, 
and although without apparent results con- 
tinued his efforts with untiring zeal until 
1908, when the state granted $20,000 for 
building and $5,000 for one year’s mainte- 
nance. The school was opened Septem- 
ber, 1909, with ten blind and nineteen deaf 
children. The superintendent has file 
the names and addresses more than 200 
blind and deaf children (colored) Vir- 
ginia. Many are clamoring for admission, 
but the funds appropriated the state are 
not sufficient support more than the 
present enrollment. 

This youngest the state schools has 
promising future. The legislature Vir- 


ginia has just appropriated the sum 
$43,500 for two years’ support and for 
improvements. 

Mr. William Ritter, the energetic 
superintendent, Virginian. was 
born 1872, educated Staunton, and 
followed newspaper work for twenty years. 


NEBRASKA 
Superintendent 
School for the Blind, Nebraska City 


all the super- 
intendents recorded 
here, none seems 
have had more 
varied career than 
Mr. Abbott. Tenth 
eleven, Mr. Abbott 
was born Ne- 
braska thirty-six 
years ago. After 
passing through the 
public schools his 
native town, Fre- 
mont, went 
the University Nebraska, and there took 
his A.B. degree 1896. that time Mr. 
W.A. Jones, superintendent the Nebraska 
School for the Blind, asked Mr. Abbott 
join his corps teachers, and became 
the head the department English from 
1896 1898, which marks the beginning 
his interest the blind. His work was 
not continue with them, however, for 
during the next two years was assist- 
ant the University Nebraska, where, 
1900, took his LL.B. Then, after 
year principal the Humbolt High 
School, married and went the Philip- 
pines, where for three years Mr. Abbott 
remained the teaching and postal service. 
1904, account Mrs. Abbott’s health, 
after visiting Japan, China, and Hawaii, 
they returned Nebraska. Mr. Abbott 
next taught the Lincoln High School, 
and then became superintendent the 
Tekamah public schools, which position 
held until took charge the School for 
the Blind, February, 1909. Thus another 
public school man, varied experience, 
added the roll superintendents 
schools for the blind, 
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CALIFORNIA 
Superintendent 


Institution for the Education the Deaf and 

Blind, Berkeley 

Mr. Douglas Keith, who took the 
reins management the California 
Institution October, 1909, enters the 
work far from being novice the prob- 
lems which confront him. For the past 
twenty-one years has been associated 
with Dr. Wilkinson the famous Western 
school, with its million dollar plant. 

Mr. Keith was born Scotland 1863. 
was educated home and private 
school England, and won scholarship 
Oxford. The holders this scholar- 
ship were expected prepare for the min- 
istry, but Mr. Keith’s ideas changed 
left before taking his degree, and taught 
for about three years Devonshire 
preparatory school. 1885 this Scotch 
Englishman migrated California and 


entered commercial life. 1888 ac- 
cepted clerical position the School for 
the Blind. time passed, this gradually 
developed into that assistant superin- 
tendent, and July last year, upon the 
resignation Dr. Wilkinson, 
given the best years his life the cause, 
the board unanimously elected Mr. Keith 
principal the institution. 

reply one our questions Mr. Keith 
says, “You see have degree, except 
from the University Hard Knocks.” All 
those who had the pleasure meeting 
Superintendent and Mrs. Keith upon their 
tour inspection the Eastern institu- 
tions last fall were much impressed with 
the keen interest they showed 
branches work for the blind and the 
deaf. The California institution 
congratulated upon having secured the serv- 
ices one who, while rich prac- 
tical experience, has broad vision future 
possibilities. 


PRIMARY NUMBER THROUGH CONSTRUCTIVE 
MEASURING 


ALICE LANE 
Teacher the Lower School the Perkins Institution 


so-called Walter Method teach- 
ing number, used the public schools 
Boston, successfully taught the school 
for the blind Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

This method the outcome careful 
experiments the teaching number 
primary grades. Manual for Teach- 
ers, published Heath Company, 
the Boston Normal 
School, gives clear and comprehensive 
explanation how the system taught. 
She says the introduction: 

... “This plan work commended 
the thoughtful attention all teachers 
primary grades one likely give the 
children clear and usable knowledge 
numbers, greater ability for individual 
thinking and independent action, 
creased power expression, and decided 
gain interest the subject, all 
which should make the later work 


arithmetic advance more rapidly 
less mechanical.” 

The material required for teaching 
this method quite simple and inexpen- 
sive; with cutting machine the teacher 
can prepare material needed, and always 
have fresh supply for class use. For 
Linear Measure are used sticks, splints, 
strips cardboard, one-half inch wide 
and the different lengths, from one 
twelve inches; and for Surface Measure, 
tablets 


x to 12” x Ki 
etc 


These are cut from cardboard Manila 
paper, and should accurate. 

Each child should have foot rule, while 
several yardsticks are necessary for class. 
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For Solid Measure good supply one- 
inch cubes needed; also solids: 


x 2” x 


well three, four, and five-inch cubes. 
The solids may ordered from the 
Hammett Company, 250 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 

much knowledge comes blind chil- 
dren through the sense touch that, 
order that they may have clear perception 
subject, there must material for 
them handle. the Walter Method the 
measures, tablets, and solids provide the 
required material, the working together 
hand and brain demanded, and even the 
most backward pupils 
discoveries. 

The children begin handling measures 
from one twelve inches long, inclusive. 
Measuring and comparing until familiar 
with length, they then estimate the size 
things about the room, always verifying 
the measures and telling what has been 
found. When fairly proficient this work, 
width taught using tablets from one 
twelve inches square. With these, little 
problems length, width, surface, and 
distance around tablets are given, similar 
surfaces the room are found and com- 
pared with the model. Using the solids, 
height and cubic contents are taught. The 
terms square and cubic inch and perimeter 
are used; the cubic contents boxes, 
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desks, and drawers, and even rooms are 
suggested very small children. 

The children add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide without naming the process, learning 
the tables multiplication and division 
while constructing solids surfaces, count- 
ing 2’s, 7’s, the case may be, 
the rows cubes tablets required 
build them. 

During the second and third years 
great deal abstract work given. 

This method one great possibilities 
and always interesting the child, who 
delighted find his number work 
closely related his daily life. little 
girl seven came into class one day and 
told the length, width, and height the 
cubes and bricks with which she had been 
playing. measuring them her state- 
ment was found correct. Another 
girl who held three-inch measure her 
hand, when asked find something just 
long, measured her fingers, and, while 
she was doing so, said, “No, that too 
short,” and, “No, that too long.” 

All children have some knowledge 
number intuitively. using the Walter 
Method during the first three years 
school life, imaging, comparing, construct- 
ing, they are trained think, and good 
foundation laid for the more advanced 
work mathematics. logical and con- 
cise order statement good English 
must insisted upon all times. this 
way each child “learns know doing 


“The blind 


Should take all civil rights and offer perform all 
civil duties which not absolutely require eyesight. 


should seek fill 


places voluntary committees for benevolent purposes, attend caucuses and 
political meetings, and discuss political questions and the qualifications candi- 
dates for office from that hog reeve that governor. short, forgetting 
that blind, should associate with his fellow-citizens, and labor with the 
most intelligent and virtuous them for the promotion the public 
Dr. Samuel Howe. 


“To great things spite difficulties—that very bugle call many 
men. There comes desperation which inspiration. hear all men saying, 
‘You can great strength that. hear men say- 
ing, “You can nothing’—in that, too, there strength. Have you read the 
delightful biography Henry the English statesman, who, total 
blindness, fought his way the House Commons and became power the 
has been the hopelessness their lot that has made the noble lives 
many the noblest men the world has seen.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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COLUMBUS 1909 CONVENTION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


(Continuation Report) 


INVENTORY WORK FOR THE BLIND AMERICA 


after the contributor’s name indicates that the writer was not present.] 


See the Editor’s note the beginning this inventory. Where libraries are mentioned means 
that there collection books for the blind. Sometimes the number books available quite small. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PERKINS INSTITUTION AND MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, South Boston 


Incorporated 1829. 

Receives pupils from all the New Eng- 
land states, also few private pay pupils. 

Supported (1) endowment; (2) state 
appropriation; (3) subscriptions. 

Present number pupils, 283, thus 
divided: lower school Jamaica Plain 
(cottage system), upper school 
South Boston (part congregate and part 
cottage system), 162. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION 
FOR THE BLIND, Boston 


unpaid board. First appointed 
1906. (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
5-) 

Annual appropriation, $40,000. 

Provides Bureau Information and 
Industrial Aid. 

Assists blind persons marketing their 
products. 

Provides workshops and industrial train- 
ing. 

general, aims ameliorate the con- 
dition the blind. 

During 1909 the Commission was 
active service 380 blind persons, many 
whom were helped substantially 
several ways, not counting the 404 whom 
attention was given, but solution whose 
problems was not reached, who, ac- 
count death, removal, incapacity, were 
beyond help. Many the following were 
helped more than one way, 

Training was given expenses provided 
during training 40; regular employment 
given secured for 81; temporary work 
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given secured for 22; home industry 
was fostered equipment, supervision, use 
canvasser and salesroom, etc., for 123; 
information and advice more than 
passing nature about occupations, boarding 
places, etc., has been given 58; reported 
other agencies for the blind, (96), gen- 
eral agencies, recreations, sym- 
phony and other concert tickets, outings, 
vacations, etc., have been given others 
through the Commission 129. 

During 1909, blind men and women 
through the various departments the 
Commission received $19,500. The earn- 
ings the blind placed outside factory 
positions for the year amounted more 
than $2,500. This makes total $22,000 
earned the blind through the efforts 
the Commission. 


SEVEN WORKSHOPS (all workers non- 


PERKINS INSTITUTION 


South Boston. Opened 1837. 
workers. Wages the blind 1909, 
pillow, and chair work. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION CHAIN 
SHops 


Cambridge Shop for Men. work- 
ers. Rug weaving, “Wundermop” and 
broom making, and chair work. 

Cambridge Shop for Women. 
workers. Art fabric weaving. 

Shops Nos. and opened Massachu- 
setts Association July, 1904, 
Commission September, 1906. 

Pittsfield. workers. Mattress and 
chair work. 

Opened Berkshire Branch Massachu- 
setts Association 1905, assumed Com- 
mission 1906. 
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Lowell. workers. Chair and mat- 
tress work. Opened June, 1908. 

Worcester. workers. Chair and 
mattress work. Opened April, 1905. 

Fall River. workers. Chair and 
mattress work. Opened September, 1909. 

For earnings blind workers see last 
paragraph under “Mass. Commission.” 


SALESROOM for Massachusetts In- 
dustries for the Blind 


The Perkins Institution opened store, 
was moved Avon Place, and 1898 
its present location, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

The Commission opened salesroom De- 
cember, 1906, the same building with the 
Perkins Institution store. These two sales- 
rooms were consolidated December, 1909. 


HOME TEACHING 


State home teaching. Established 1900. 
State appropriation, $5,000 yearly. Under 
direction Perkins Institution. (Cf. Out- 
look for the Blind, Vol. 153.) 

Four blind teachers visit the adult blind 
their homes and give instruction read- 
ing and writing raised types and manual 
processes. Number persons reached, 
1900-08, 735. 


BOSTON NURSERY FOR BLIND 
BABIES, Boston 


Incorporated July, Igor. 
for the Blind, Vol. II, 33.) 

Supported private subscriptions. 

Provides for needy blind children under 
five years age. beds. 


(Cf. Outlook 


MEMORIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, 
Worcester 


Incorporated 1905. 

Supported principally subscriptions. 
(Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 36.) 

Aims provide homes for the homeless 
blind and promote their general welfare. 
present provides for family fifteen 
blind women, and boards two private 
family outside. Occupations: housework, 
chair caning, basketry, knitting, etc. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
FOR PROMOTING THE INTEREST 
THE BLIND, Boston 


Incorporated 1903. 

Initiates and promotes practical move- 
ments for the welfare the blind. 

Secured the appointment tempo- 
rary State Commission 1903, which re- 
sulted permanent Commission 1906. 
(Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 4.) 

Established Experiment Station 
for the Trade Training the Blind, 1904. 
(Cf. Commission’s “Chain Shops,” also 
Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 4.) 

Initiated work for the prevention 

(a) Recommended and fostered bill plac- 
ing ophthalmia neonatorum among the con- 
tagious diseases reportable the Board 
Health 1905. (For the law cf. end 
for the Blind, Vol. No. 3.) 

(b) Employed agent study ophthal- 
mia neonatorum, etc., codperation with 
the Eye and Ear Infirmary 1905. 

(c) with State Commission 
movement for prevention blindness. 

Publishes the Outlook for the Blind. 


LIBRARIES 


Boston (South), Perkins Institution Li- 
brary. Volumes, 16,872; titles, 1,272. 
Circulation 1909, inside, 2,805; out- 
side, 4,507. (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, 
Vol. 132.) Howe Memorial Press 
(endowed). 1908-09, 331,538 pages 
embossed. 


Books are available for the blind the 
public libraries the following cities: 
Boston, Brockton, Brookline, Fitch- 
burg, Lynn (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, 
Vol. 142), New Bedford, Somer- 
ville, and Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Lansing 


Clarence Holmes, superintendent. For- 
merly (1854-80) maintained depart- 
ment the State Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind Flint, Mich. Had during 
its last fiscal year enrollment 131 
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pupils, and receives annual current ex- 
pense appropriation from the state treasury 
$40,000. 


EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND, Saginaw 


Established and governed under the laws 
1903. Samuel Judd, superintendent. 
Was opened for industrial apprentices and 
wage-workers November, 1904 (see Outlook 
for the Blind, April, 1908, 16), and 
maintained the taxpayers Michigan 
annual expense $25,000. During 
the year 1909 cared for total 
industrial workers and resident learners; 
and, notwithstanding various unusual handi- 
caps—the exceptionally high price its 
chief raw material, the unprecedented con- 
dition the state treasury, factory 
produced, during the year, marketable wares 
for which the following sums were re- 
ceived: brooms and whisks, $12,194.62; 
rugs and carpets, $411.24; feather dusters, 
$1,648.37 (discontinued about the middle 
the year); chair caning, $384.19 (inter- 
rupted, along with other women’s work and 
that all apprentices, June Novem- 
ber hand-woven articles, reed baskets, 
and miscellaneous wares, $77.79 (made dur- 
ing six months). During the year wages 
were paid blind persons the amount 
$7,381.62. 

The duty investigating, experimentally 
otherwise, the practicability various 
suggested industries and pursuits for the 
blind recognized. The manufacture 
feather dusters was found require rela- 
tively large proportion sighted labor, 
and, like the willow basket work, not 
well suited for small individual enter- 
prises. And, except for little incidental 
manual training, the cobbling shoes has 
been likewise discontinued after five years’ 
experimentation, having failed yield 
single successful self-supporting cobbler. 

The right broom making continue 
hold the leading place among industrial 
enterprises for the employment the blind 
has been vindicated, since the product can 
the raw materials and the wages paid the 
blind artisans the current piece-price 
rates wages paid for similar work 
outside establishments, and enables such 


wage-earners repay the cost their 
maintenance, either within without the 
institution, they may elect. 

And yet, matter course, such 
institution cannot reasonably expected 
become approximately self-supporting. 
Ample funds from some source, public 
private, must forthcoming provide for 
competent general supervision, buildings, 
repairs, improvements, experiments, 
maintenance industrial and other learn- 
ers and proficient blind artisans during 
the occasional interruptions their oppor- 
tunities earn wages. 

The distinct movement for the establish- 
ment this institution originated the 
discussion paper presented Sec. 
Shotwell the second biennial con- 
ference the Michigan Blind People’s 
Welfare Association,’ held Lansing 
August, 1902, when committee five 
was appointed, which was made 
member, with Mr. Rufus Crane, Sag- 
inaw, chairman, lay the matter 
proper form before the legislature, state 
officials, and the public. That organization 
voted 1906 affiliate itself the 
American Association Workers for the 
Blind, under the provisions its present 
constitution, adopted Saginaw 1905. 

seeking the establishment the em- 
ployment institution the author- 
ized representatives the Michigan Asso- 
ciation did not make the mistake holding 
out the legislature and the press the 
state expectation that the needed insti- 
tution for the instruction and employment 
adult blind persons would ever become 
self-supporting, and still believed that 
the good people the state who contribute 
their taxes for this purpose feel proper 
pride thus sharing commendable 
undertaking. 

The institution controlled board 
three trustees, nominated the gov- 
ernor and confirmed the Senate for 
terms six years, expiring one each 
regular session the legislature, the gov- 
ernor himself being made officio mem- 


Roberta Anna Griffith, 238 Clancy 
Street, Grand Rapids, its corresponding secre- 
tary, and Miss Eva Austin, the Academy 
for the Blind Macon, Ga., its recording 
secretary. 
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ber the board. The charter provides 
that one member the board trustees 


shall blind person. Its secretary, Mr. 
Bruce Smith, Saginaw, S., now 
has that distinction, having been appointed 
Mr. Bateman, who had similarly 
succeeded Mr. Hamilton the spring 
1904, when the latter retired from the 
board accept the superintendency the 
institution during the period the erection 
its buildings and the inauguration its 
authorized policy. 

estimating the per capita cost 
small industrial institution this kind, for 
purposes comparison with exclusively 
educational charitable institutions, suit- 
able deductions from the total expenditures 
should made for the raw materials used 
and recovered wages, including cost 
board repaid wage-earners, also cost 
maintaining the circulating library, etc., for 
the benefit the blind readers throughout 
the state. 


LIBRARIES 


The Michigan Free Lending Library for 
well, librarian, maintained, according 
statutory requirement, department 
the Michigan Employment Institution for 
the (adult) Blind, distributes its literature 
mail (free postage) for term 
thirty days, chiefly present and former 
residents Michigan, and few other 
readers who have kindly contributed useful 
reading matter the library. thus 
loaned out during the year 1909 total 
1,531 volumes, divided according types 
follows: American Braille, 1,009; 
European Braille systems, 51; New York 
Point, 315; and the Roman line letter, 
156. Books the Moon type have not 
been demand. The readers served num- 
bered Outlook for the Blind, 
Vol. 145.) 


Detroit, Public Library 
Grand Rapids, Public Library 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Faribault 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BLIND MEN, 
Faribault 


For full account this Supt. 
Dow see Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
Vol, II, 46. 


LIBRARIES 
Minneapolis, Public Library 


MISSISSIPPI 
INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, Jack- 


son 
MISSOURI 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, St. Louis 
Green 


very glad indeed bring greetings 
and best wishes from Missouri the asso- 
ciation. Our school new site, oppo- 
site one the largest parks the city—a 
most grateful change from its former loca- 
tion the congested factory district—and 
feel that growing its new atmos- 
phere. Although our building incom- 
plete, are taking care many pupils 
now the old building. Just few days 
ago the governor consented the purchase 
two additional dcres, which need for 
athletic grounds. just began realize 
how dear native soil when 
had pay $20,000 for those two acres. 

have had law, since 1895, which 
intended prevent infantile blindness. Its 
passage the legislature was secured 
who greatly interested the work. 

have regular workshop the 
school, but have taken various times, 
grace the board, men who have lost their 
sight after maturity, and taught them 
trade. 

have special fund, except small 
one started the school, the interest 
which devoted furnishing out- 
fits for the graduates. Contributions have 
been made friends and pupils the 
school, the Sunday school contributing 
yearly. 

particularly interested what you 
can tell about the occupations for the 
blind. have been experimenting some, 
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this year, beaten brass and copper work, 
and have some samples our work 
exhibition for your inspection. are 
interested home teaching. During the 
past two years have taught number 
adults read and furnished them books. 
This spring graduated class seven, 
and have sent out four very competent 
piano tuners. expect grow Mis- 
souri, and the sighted people 
will aid placing the blind where they can 
be-of credit themselves and honor 
the community. 


BLIND GIRLS’ HOME, St. Louis 


The Blind Girls’ Home was organized 
1867 for the support indigent blind 
women the state Missouri. 1874 
the St. Louis Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion took over the management this home. 
the fortieth annual report the asso- 
ciation appears the following: “It has been 
matter heartfelt rejoicing that 
fine location, 5235 Page Avenue, beauti- 
ful, up-to-date, fireproof building with fifty 
rooms process erection for the bene- 
fit the blind girls. They hope obtain 
possession this spring early summer 
(1909). This the greatest piece good 
fortune have record. present 
there are thirty-two blind women the 
home.” 


SCOTOIC AID SOCIETY 


Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. pp. 47, 
123. 


LIBRARIES 
Kansas City, Public Library 
St. Joseph, Public Library 
St. Louis, Public Library 


MONTANA 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
BLIND, Boulder 


NEBRASKA 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Nebraska 
City 


ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 
THE INTERESTS THE BLIND, 
Lincoln 


“CHRISTIAN RECORD,” College View 


Published the Seventh Day Adventists 
New York Point and American 
Price, year. Distributed free through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


Created act legislature, April, 1909. 
Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 118. 


FIELD WORK NEW JERSEY 


Liborio Delfino, Field Officer the 
vania Institution for the Blind 


During the past three years the blind 
themselves have agitated their cause 
New Jersey. association was attempted, 
but owing the lack experience the 
part the leaders the movement 
definite results were accomplished. 

During the spring 1908 Governor 
Fort, New Jersey, appointed commis- 
sion five members look into the 
condition the blind throughout the state. 
The assembly was supposed appropriate 
$1,000 carry the work, but somehow 
the amount never materialized. The lack 
means delayed the work and made 
difficult for the commission know just 
how proceed. 

During the summer the commission tried 
secure the addresses the blind from 
various sources, libraries, schools, and 
police departments. There were thus 
obtained about 400 names, about two- 
fifths the number given the United 
States census Although the list 
was helpful, was inadequate, since 
did not include many those who lived 
rural districts, almshouses, 
homes for the aged. 

Probably investigation personal 
visits would have been made had not 
been for the enthusiasm individual 
efforts Mr. Osborne, the secre- 
tary the commission. the fall 
wrote the governor and obtained the 
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privilege using limited amount the 
emergency fund. 

October 27, 1908, the field officer 
from Overbrook was engaged make the 
investigation. The appointment expired 
December 23. During that time 480 per- 
sons were visited and nine counties investi- 
gated, practically three-sevenths the 
state. 

The commission submitted its report 
the governor December 15, and was 
then dissolved. But through the broad- 
minded policy Overbrook the work was 
taken from this date and continued until 
its completion. This, however, could not 
have been attained had not been for the 
liberal suggestions and the hearty 
tion Mr. Burritt, together with the 
benevolent and cordial support the 


board managers, always ready and will-- 


ing encourage and assist any worthy 
cause the school may undertake. 

The investigation was completed 
March, 1909, after period about four 
and half months. The total number 
cases recorded was 

April the governor submitted the re- 
port the commission the assembly 
with favorable message, the outcome 
which was the passage the New Jersey 
law “to ameliorate the condition the 

yet New Jersey has school for the 
blind. About forty her children are 
now being educated the New York and 
Overbrook schools, the expense the 
state. There are about twenty-five children 
who are not school either through lack 
accommodations inadequate appro- 
time for New Jersey 
have school her own. She could 
furnish least seventy-five pupils for 
such school. 

The establishment workshops, employ- 
ment bureaus, and home teaching would 
tend ameliorate the condition the 
blind throughout the state. 

There are about 100 able-bodied men 
the state who would greatly benefited 
these workshops. Practical 
tematic home teaching should instituted 
the state. would afford consolation 
and inspiration many those who are 


*Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, 118. 


left physical and mental darkness, with 
nothing but meditate their misery. 

There are but two libraries the state 
that furnish embossed reading matter, and 
they have but few books. These libraries 
have small number readers, owing 
the lack publicity and want instruc- 
tion. Such would not the condition were 
home teaching existence. 

With few exceptions the field officer’s 
visits were attended with cordiality and 
appreciation. The blind seemed eager and 
willing learn any means improve 
their condition. The people, too, through- 
out the state manifested considerable inter- 
est behalf the cause. 

help and stimulate men elevate 
themselves their own free and individual 
action one the best and most effective 
ways securing practical and permanent 
happiness mankind. Let remember 
that the spirit self-help the root all 
genuine growth the individual. 


Data REGARDING 712 BLIND PERSONS 
THE STATE TABULATED 
JUNE, 1909. 


SEX 
SOURCES SUPPORT 
Partly 
Public 
TACTILE PRINT USED 
Total 
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EDUCATION 
School for the blind............. 181 
High school, college, etc........ 


HOME FOR THE BLIND, Bayonne 


The home was founded incor- 
porated 1901. the present time there 
are fifteen inmates. The principal occu- 
pations are chair caning, sewing, knitting, 
etc. 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOME FOR THE 
BLIND, Jersey City 


The home was opened the fall 1890 
private residence the Sisters the 
St. Joseph Peace. The 
was completed 1899 cost $65,000. 
Since that time three additions have been 
adjoining the main building, used 
dwelling for men, who were then for the 
first time admitted. 1908 much larger 
house was added and occupied exclusively 
home for the men, their former dwell- 
ing being converted into workshops. 
1909 third house was purchased, 
used school department for the chil- 
dren. The institution owned the 
Sisters, and monument their devo- 
tion the welfare the blind. 

Applicants without home and having 
one care for them were admitted 
the institution from any state, and ex- 
pected that most, the older ones particu- 
larly, will remain for life. The state makes 
appropriation for the institution, which 
entirely dependent upon voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Since the home was opened about 300 
inmates have been admitted. many 
them enter the institution advanced 
age, many have died. the present time 
there are eighty-six inmates: eighteen men, 
fifty-two women, and sixteen children. The 
men are occupied mattress, broom, and 
chair work and hammock making. Recently 
loom has been installed. The men re- 
ceive percentage their earnings. The 
younger women are instructed sewing, 
both hand and machine, knitting, and cro- 


cheting. They also make hammocks and 
prepare the covers the mattresses for 
that department. 

the school department the regular 
branches are taught, including hoth instru- 
mental and vocal music. 


LIBRARIES 
Jersey City, Public Library 
Newark, Public Library 
Newton, Dennis Library 


NEW MEXICO 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, Ala- 


mogordo 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND, New York City 


Everett Tewksbury, Principal* 


The New York Institution for the Blind 
was founded 1831. private cor- 
poration, and devotes the use its prop- 
erty and the income its funds the 
education the blind suitable age and 
capacity. 

The work the school based the 
Syllabus the Regents the University 
the State New York, and includes 
kindergarten, regular primary and second- 
ary subjects, manual training, physical 
culture, and music. music the pupils 
are taught piano, organ, 
subjects. all subjects pupils ‘take ex- 
aminations given the Regents. The 
work the school more than ample 
enough for preparation for college en- 
trance, and credentials received from the 
Regents admit them without further 
nation. our former pupils there are 
present five college, one the Musical 
Art School New York, and one 
theological school. 

This school conspicuous the history 
education for the blind this country, 
from the fact that Mr. William Wait, 
who was for forty-two years principal 
the school and now emeritus principal, 
invented the point print system known 
New York Point, and the machines called 
the kleidograph and stereograph, used 
embossing paper and brass plates that 
system. 
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The income the Library Fund for 
general library purposes and for the pro- 
duction points text-books and music 
permanent value. The plates are pre- 
pared with the greatest care, under the 
supervision experts. 


BLIND PUPILS NEW YORK CITY 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The instruction blind children the 
public schools New York City was begun 
September, 1909. the end the first 
half year there were five centers, with 
average ten pupils each group. The 
work charge Miss Gertrude 
Bingham. 

Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. II, 67; 
Vol. III, pp. 25, 64, 150. 


NEW YORK CITY PENSION 


Extract from New York City Charter 
June, 

“Section 676. The commissioners are 
hereby authorized and empowered insert 
their annual estimate expenditures 
item expenditure for the relief the 
poor adult blind not exceed all $75,000. 
Under such rules and restrictions the 
board may deem necessary, each commis- 
sioner shall distribute the sum appro- 
priated each year and assigned for use 
his jurisdiction, uniform sums not 
exceed $100 any one person, such 
adult blind persons not inmates any 
the public private institutions the city 
New York who shall need re- 
lief, and who shall citizens the United 
States and shall have been residents 
said city continuously for two years pre- 
vious the date application for such 
relief.” 


CITY HOME, Blackwell’s Island 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
Batavia 


Supt. Charles Hamilton* 


The appropriation for the establishment 
this school was passed the state 
legislature 1865. The school was opened 
the summer 1868. Dr. Asa Lord 
was the first superintendent, coming 
Batavia from the Columbus 
ing the past forty-one years 1,155 pupils 


have been entered here. Formerly many 
adults attended, but during the past few 
years only pupils school age, namely, 
from five twenty-one, have been ad- 
mitted, with rare exceptions. 

the literary department the school 
follows quite closely the public school 
course authorized the State Education 
Department, and the basis gradua- 
tion the school requires the regents aca- 
demic diploma issued the State Depart- 
ment Education. The course the 
music department also modeled after 
the course outlined the State Education 
Department, and covers least six years. 

The regular course manual training 
provided for all pupils between kinder- 
garten and the academic grades. This 
course leads naturally the trades 
broom and mattress making 
for the boys, sewing, knitting, work, 
etc., for the girls. small beginning has 
been made during the past year basketry. 

The school employs competent physical 
instructor, and daily period systematic 
work the gymnasium required every 
pupil, also daily exercise the open air. 
business course has been developed dur- 
ing the past three years, including knowl- 
edge and ability make common 
business forms, elementary bookkeeping, 
business correspondence, and simple laws 
trade. The boys receive considerable 
practical training business through the 
sale brooms and soliciting work 
the caning and mattress departments. 

Practically all the pupils the school 
take typewriting some time during their 
course, and ten pupils have been taught 
shorthand through the use the Stainsby- 
Wayne shorthand 

From date, thirty-nine pupils 
have been graduated from the different 
courses offered the school. Four 
these are colleges law schools. Two 
have been doing post-graduate work 
school during the past year. One will enter 
the American School Osteopathy 
Kirksville, Mo., this fall. far can 
learned, with three four exceptions all 
graduates are either making good the 
further pursuit their education are 
earning comfortable living, some them 
considerably more. More the boys are 
following piano tuning than any other one 
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trade, and the girls are teaching, working 
offices, etc. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


New York has the distinction being 
the first state appropriate public funds 
used aiding blind students attend- 
ing universities. The law, with appro- 
priation $3,000 annually, went into effect 
July, bill was formulated and 
enacted through the disinterested and un- 
tiring efforts blind man, Dr. Newel 
Perry. (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. II, 
47-) 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE 
BLIND, Brooklyn 


Supt. Eben Morford 


Founded 1893. The property, lot 
120 feet square, consists salesroom, 
fronting Gates Avenue, factory, board- 
ing house, and storehouse. There 
mortgage the property, which valued 
$50,000, and taxes are paid; thus the 
item rent eliminated from the oper- 
ating expenses. The boarding house de- 
partment accommodates twenty-two work- 
ers, who pay $2.75 week for their board. 
Nineteen the workers live outside. There 
was average forty-one workmen 
the manufacturing department during 1909. 
44,074 brooms were made and 5,874 chairs 
re-seated. The shop equipped for mattress 
work, but only forty-three mattresses were 
made last year. The sales amounted 
$17,636.09. The blind received wages 
$6,280.19. There was deficit the 
manufacturing department for the year— 
$1,319.10—due the increased cost raw 
material and the corresponding decrease 
cost $2,932.96 last year run the boarding 
house above the amount paid the work- 
men. Our men decide for themselves 
whether they wish live outside 
the boarding house. 


ALBANY ASSOCIATION THE 
BLIND, Albany 


Organized 1908. There are one hun- 
dred members. Thirty-four are known 
active blind members and the remainder 


associate sighted members. Meetings are 
held twice month, one for business and 
one for social entertainment. The object 
the association improve the condi- 
tion the blind education, employ- 
ment, and recreation. President, 
Frost, Hudson Street, Albany. 


BUFFALO ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND, Buffalo 


This organization was formed 
spring 1907. Immediate interest was 
taken the movement for the prevention 
blindness, and the association prepared 
and distributed excellent poster, printed 
English, German, Italian, and Polish, 
entitled, “Stop Blindness.” (Frontispiece 
Outlook for the Blind, Vol. No. 2.) 

August, 1907, workshop was opened. 
The association secured their manager 
Mr. William Sheehan, who received his 
training the Batavia School for the 
Blind. Mr. Sheehan was already estab- 
lished successful broom business his 
own, that when opened the shop for 
the association used nucleus his 
own business, and enlarged employ 
eight blind men. February, 1909, chair 
caning was begun for eight women. 
home boarding house connected with 
the shop. Mr. Sheehan feels that due 
allowance were made for the instruction 
apprentices and only skilled workmen were 
employed, could run the broom shop 
without loss. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND, New York City 


Organized 1905; incorporated 1906. (Cf. 
Outlook for the Blind, Vol. pp. 47, 124.) 

Offices and Salesroom, 118 East Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

Registration Bureau. Reports 9,800 
individuals the state who had been classi- 
fied blind. Records full 2,563 
Greater New York. 

Educational Campaign. 
tures about the work the blind. Distri- 
bution 113,000 leaflets about the pre- 
vention blindness. For Special Commit- 
tee for the Prevention Blindness see 
reprint end Outlook for the Blind, 
Vol. III, No. Fifty blind children re- 
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ceiving education were reported New 
York City Board Education. 

Home Teaching. 2,949 visits made. 

Workshop. Chairs caned, 3,321; brooms 
made, 45,126. Total employed during year, 
36. 
Classes. For women usual indus- 
tries, also cooking and dancing. For 
men typewriting and business methods. 

Ticket Bureau. 9,279 tickets distributed 
since bureau was started 

Blind Men’s Improvement Club. 
ings held, 205 men reached. 

Woman’s Club. meetings held, 180 
women reached. 

Social Service Committee. 397 individ- 
uals have been seen and helped variety 
ways, including gifts clothing arti- 
cles sold low price, services oculists, 
physician, dentist, and (for four) hospitals, 
admission (for twelve) permanent homes, 
employment, equipment, stock, etc., vaca- 
tions, outings, sociables, food, flowers, etc. 

The third report the New York Asso- 
ciation, pages, fully illustrated, just 
out, and can had upon application. 


meet- 


NEW YORK COUNCIL JEWISH 
WOMEN 


Sub-committee the Blind 
Mrs. Joshua Piza, Chairman 


The New York section the Council 
Jewish Women about two years ago ap- 
pointed committee indigent Jewish 
blind, study their problems and give 
them care and cheer. 

its last triennial convention this work 
received the indorsement the National 
Council Jewish Women, being recom- 
mended all sixty-three sections the 
organization, numbering 10,000 members 
fifty-five cities, twenty-six states and 
Canada. 

national committee has just been ap- 
pointed, which most willing and anxious 
with all the existing agencies 
caring for the well-being the blind. 
hope, time, that our chain well-estab- 
lished and organized groups (which call 
sections) may useful, especially com- 
munities which have not yet undertaken 
systematic care for the blind, where the 
measures preventive blindness are not 
fully understood enforced. 
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The plan our work sense in- 
the homes the poor blind. New 
York, where the work started, have 
large corps volunteer and paid friendly 
visitors, each whom responsible for 
one more cases, attending the physical 
well-being, supplying through the proper 
sources clothing, fuel, and other necessities, 
finding work for those who need work, 
occupations for some, and 
pleasures may possible each. 

wonderful how the moral influence 
having friend uplifts the entire family 
the blind. blind one the family 
the poor just one more cause for depres- 
sion. Under the stimulating thought that 
some one cares, that there friend 
turn to, life seems more bearable. Our 
visitors have remarked this altered atti- 
tude the blind after short time. 

The newspapers are read the old folks, 
and during the summer little excursions are 
provided. Once month the committee 
arranges concert for its blind friends, 
when the finest talent gladly volunteered. 

have found helpful loan sums 
money our blind workers, make 
possible for them undertake contracts 
for work, and have started some new 
lines activity; but still our greatest diffi- 
culty find paying trades suitable for 
blind workers. 

This spring interviewed the superin- 
tendent our public schools New York 
City, the endeavor have the Board 
Education introduce open-air kinder- 
gartens for young blind children and regu- 
lar school for older blind children during 
the summer months, with playgrounds for 
their use. are still hoping this may 
done. 


SUNSHINE HOME FOR BLIND 
Brooklyn 


Cynthia Westover Alden* 


The Nursery for Blind Babies was estab- 
lished Brooklyn 1904. average 
about twenty-five blind children the home 
one time. The number limited because 
the Board Health thinks our home not 
large enough provide proper care for 
more children. There are over blind 
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children our waiting list that should 
cared for. have not hunted for blind 
children; they have been enrolled head- 
quarters faster than could care for 
them. 


take babies from birth the age 
eight years and over. City children the 
age eight years, bright and normal, 
are cared for the Thirty-fourth Street 
school, New York City. that school 
have graduated from our kindergarten nine- 
teen children since our organization. 


advocate caring for the young blind 
the cottage system. This first home 
ours, think, about perfect can 
made. While think the work for the adult 
blind most meritorious one, still insist 
that should give our first efforts the 
helpless babies, train them aright from 
the beginning. 

Our institution, far can learn, 
the only one the United States which 
combines nursery, home, hospital, and kin- 
whose main work make the little ones 
feel that they have “really and truly” 
home. She wins their love and gives love 
return. the hospital department 
have graduate nurses. the nursery there 
are nurses care for these babies, with 
trained kindergartner assist them the 
preliminary work, and today our school 
part the public school system. This 
the first time anything this kind has 
ever been done for the baby blind. 
are known annex the public school 
No. 127. 

wish emphasize this report that 
have demonstrated that the true way 
nursery, home, kindergarten, and hospital 
under the same roof. When awake these 
little ones are never left themselves; 
kindergartner directs them their play. 


Until this home was established there 
was place Greater New York for 
blind babies except the departments for 
the feeble-minded “the Island.” Every 
courtesy possible has been extended the 
society the city and state officials, and 
now glad state that the property 
paid for and every crib occupied 
blind baby. have $10,000 the bank 
reserve fund. From the mite boxes 
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and the city money there income 
$6,000 year. 

more babies, especially the state 
New York, will ever again sent 
the departments for the feeble-minded be- 
cause “no other place send them.” 


HOME FOR THE RELIEF THE 
DESTITUTE BLIND, New York City 


The largest private home for the blind 
within the state. The full title reads, The 
Society for the Relief the Destitute 
Blind the City New York and Vicin- 
ity. home was founded 
ment fund over $400,000, annual sub- 
scriptions, and donations. home for 
both men and women, providing for about 
fifty each sex. industries are 
pursued are only for the benefit the 
inmates, and contribute nothing toward the 
support the home.” 


CHURCH HOME FOR THE BLIND, 
Brooklyn 


This home was begun private under- 
taking 1895, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Failing support under its first condi- 
tions, appeal was made received 


into The Church Charity Foundation 
Long Island. This was granted, and 
October, 1896, became one the institu- 
tions the Foundation, and May, 1900, 
was removed its present location. 

women who, owing blindness and the in- 
ability death near friends, are unpro- 
vided for. 

entrance fee $250 required, and 
expected that friends able will 
contribute the clothing those received 
and towards expenses incurred the time 
sickness and death. 

Applicants having any real personal 
property are required place the same with 
the treasurer The Church Charity Foun- 
dation, receiving therefrom during their life 
either the whole income portion agreed 
upon, the principal remaining their death 
with the Home Fund the Foundation. 

All members the home are expected 
take such part their strength and ability 


— 


admit the lighter work the household, 
and habits neatness and order pro- 
mote the general health and comfort the 
family. 


ST. JOSEPH’S BLIND ASYLUM, Staten 
Island 


combined home and school for blind 
girls and women, under the care the 
Sisters Charity. This home in- 
tegral part large orphanage main- 
tained the Catholic Church. The build- 
ings for the blind girls and women have 
accommodations for 100, and were the gift 
Sister Anne. The institution main- 
tained private contributions. 


MUSEUM FOR THE BLIND, New York 
City 


Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, 137. 


LIBRARIES 


Albany State Library 


Miss Mary Chamberlain,* Librarian for the 

Blind 

The New York State Library for the 
Blind was founded 1896. now con- 
tains 2,992 volumes, five different types. 
The circulation the books, music, and 
magazines from January 1909, Janu- 
ary was 7,415. 

The library has published seventy-six 
works New York Point, including seven 
given Miss Nina Rhoades, New York 
City. 

reading room for the blind will pro- 
vided the new building the education 
department, opened 1912. 


Brooklyn Public 
Miss Beryl Clarke, Assistant-in-charge 


The library for those who cannot see 
was established Brooklyn 1905. The 
foundation work the library “home 
teaching,” which carried the homes 
the people. tried the plan teach- 
ing the people the library, but found that 
this was not successful, account not 
being able secure regular guides bring 
them and from the library, thus making 
the lessons very irregular. 


*Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 143. 
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Every morning devoted teaching. 
The work mostly among the adult blind, 
but occasionally teach child who 
unable attend school account not 
being able walk. 

hear those who wish learn 
read through the ex-commissioner for the 
blind, oculists, charitable organizations, and 
patrons the library. The ages our 
pupils range from sixteen seventy-eight 
years age, and yet have not found 
any one too old learn read. Learning 
read means much more the adult blind 
than just learning the alphabet. means 
the awakening into new world where they 
must begin life again. 

The greatest difficulty which have 
deal with teaching the difference 
touch. The man who has been watch- 
maker trade, and who has long, tapering 
fingers, learns read more easily than the 
man who has done hard, laborious work and 
whose hands have become hardened toil. 

teaching use two types, the New 
York Point and the Moon. some cases 
have found that the Moon has proved 
stepping-stone the New York Point. 

The library open four afternoons and 
one evening week; one afternoon each 
week devoted reading aloud the 
people. 

feel that past four years the 
library has been appreciated much those 
who have used it, and that the home teach- 
ing. has proved great help those who 
were need it. 


Buffalo, Public Library 


New York City Public Library, Library for 
the Blind 


Miss Goldthwaite,* Librarian-in-charge 


The New York Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind was formally opened No- 
vember, 1896, with sixty volumes its 
shelves. 1903 became part the New 
York Public Library. Today the collection 
consists 4,142 volumes and 3,158 pieces 
music. Twenty-nine magazines are 
circulated. 

During the year 1909 the number 
volumes, music, and magazines circulated 
were 14,827; 12,247 these reached their 
readers mail. 
between the library and the 
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public schools where American Braille 
now being taught has led the purchase 
much new material that type. 

wish protest—and protest 
strongly—against the growing tendency 
fail distinguish between the two Braille 
alphabets; ignore the difference 
inaccuracy which creates confusion and 
delays the service libraries where books 
both types are supplied. 

public libraries will report titles 
well volumes (which have not 
done), the meager resources the reading 
blind dependent upon them will more 
definitely realized. 


Niagara Falls, Public Library 
Watertown, Roswell Fowler Library 


SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 
GELICAL, RELIGIOUS LITERA- 
TURE FOR THE BLIND, New York 
City 

Rev. Albert Dale Gantz, Financial Secretary 


department, the chairman indicated, 
represents phase the religious work 
for the blind. The which 
the representative engaged publishing 
and distributing religious reading matter 
for the blind. Our society was organized 
1874 the late Mr. Hall, 
Philadelphia. was man broad 
mind, large ideas, and great foresight, and 
while was sense one the found- 
ers industrial caretaking for the blind 
(witness the Industrial Home for Blind 
Men Philadelphia, with membership 
today 110 sightless workers), Mr. Hall 
was quick realize that one the great- 
est needs the blind was the religious 
need. For what does avail blind 
man successful industrially and 
morally? What does profit man 
gain the whole world and lose his 
character? that going about 
work from city city, and listening 
with pleasure the reports this con- 
vention the progress the various 
departments work for the blind, still 
feel like paying tribute Mr. Hall for his 
emphasis the religious needs the 
blind; and when Mr. Campbell said that 
some the greatest leaders and helpers 
the blind have been the blind themselves, 
mind reverted once Mr. Hall. 


Now very glad see that the 
department eleemosynary work for 
the blind much being done put 
stop vagrancy and beggary along the 
line. course all recognize that there 
will always large number needy 
blind, just there will always large 
number needy seeing people, whose 
bread and butter needs must ministered 
public charity. The poor have 
with always, and they should cared 
for. But glad that the sightless 
class are not sympathy with needless 
pauperism, and that they are not only 
the front rank those who discountenance 
it, but are themselves doing all they can 
reduce it, and educate what Governor 
Harmon has happily called 
sighted.” Yet must guard against the 
extreme educating the public entirely 
away from its duty the truly needy 
blind, and from exercising wise and gen- 
erous beneficence toward all such. feel 
that religion plays small part here 
awakening the tenderer sympathies and 
loving ministrations the seeing, and 
quickening the conscience the blind 
not impose upon philanthropy. 

When come the educational needs 
the blind, feel that religion plays its 
part here well. this free country 
the meeting house and the schoolhouse 
have been pillars the Republic. Educa- 
tion and religion have gone hand hand. 
And while not within the scope 
our public school system teach sectarian 
religion, have always felt that the fear 
God the beginning wisdom, and 
that man with education but without 
religious principles dangerous member 
society. 

There good deal unrest and dis- 
content today with the present system 
education. Bricks are being thrown the 
courses instruction that are purely aca- 
demic. There cry for something “more 
practical.” find this reflected the 
education the blind. There demand 
for more industrial training, more the 
arts and crafts for the sightless, and there 
more desire their own part for indus- 
trial employments. was pleasure 
hear blind, deaf, and dumb Leslie Oren say 
here this morning, like work and 
occupy mind.” has the right spirit, 
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the spirit work and love work. 
has been the keynote all the addresses 
this convention. Keller voiced 
this sentiment when she said, “The blind 
man’s shoulders are aching for the burden 
honest work.” again, however, 
must exercise caution. must guard 
against such exaggerated statements 
that there nothing that blind man can- 
not do; for while, indeed, there may 
limit the genius some blind people 
certain spheres activity, and while the 
blind should encouraged the utmost 
those spheres, will, making exag- 
gerated statements their abilities, either, 
the one hand, render ourselves ridicu- 
lous, or, the other, completely sever 
the blind from the sympathy which their 
limitations deserve that will found 
have become rather their enemies than 
their friends. may that the blind have 
received too much charity the past, that 
have loved them too well but not wisely. 
But let have care lest trying 
stimulate greater independence 
part forget that after all majority 
them must still remain large degree 
dependent, and lest those whom they 
depend come the mistaken belief that 
their dependence unnecessary. While 
are discussing industrial training, let 
remember that there should always 
the foundation thorough literary and 
religious training, and that the blind men 
and women who have contributed most 
the world’s advancement are those whose 
minds have been trained and who have 
advanced into the realm higher educa- 
tion literature, music, religion. 

therefore with the religious inter- 
ests the blind man that chiefly 
concerned. The blind man has body, but 
soul. His life more than meat, 
his body more than raiment. know 
that the spiritual interest one which 
will respond, because never saw con- 
gregation worshipers where there was 
greater spirit reverence than that dis- 
played during the prayer here this morn- 
ing. There are just two great factors 
religion—God and the human soul. The 
good Book teaches that the only serious 
blindness this world spiritual blind- 
ness, blindness the relationships between 
these two spiritual beings—God and man— 
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blindness truth, blindness righteous- 
ness, peace, joy, hope, love, eternal life. 

Some one has spoken about the blind man 
helping himself. want him help 
himself, and want others help him 
help himself the best God has given 
him, the spiritual life, the life that 
life indeed, communion with the 
Creator and with the great thoughts and 
ideals which lift man above the things 
time and sense, and link him with the 
eternal, “for the things that are seen are 
temporal; those that are unseen are eter- 
nal.” plead therefore with you who are 
leaders the great complex work 
among the blind, whether work for the 
blind infant, work for the blind child, work 
for the blind young man woman, 
work for the blind old age—and this 
society has helped them plead with 
you never lose sight the highest 
and best element that our blind fellow- 
man, and one way another keep 
ever before him the lofty ideals and the 
high character holy religion. 


XAVIER FREE PUBLICATION SOCI- 
ETY FOR THE BLIND, New York 
City 


MATILDA ZIEGLER MAGAZINE FOR 
THE BLIND, New York City 


Walter Holmes, Editor 


Headquarters, 306 West Street, New 
York 


This magazine was founded 1906 
Mrs. Matilda Ziegler, who maintains 
annual cost about $20,000. 
issued monthly New York Point and 
American Braille, and goes free each month 
all the blind the United States who 
can read. now has 10,000 readers. 

Probably man the United States 
today comes more closely touch with 
the blind the country, whole, than 
Walter Holmes, the editor the maga- 
zine, and his interest the blind does not 
cease with monthly message cheer. 
Holmes receives requests with regard 
buying many articles, and occurred 
him that might act purchasing agent 
for some his readers. has sold 


the lowest possible price, some cases 
almost wholesale figures, watches, 
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razors, typewriters, self-threading needles, 
etc. 

Like other workers for the blind, soon 
found that the most earnest and persistent 
cry the blind for employment. 
his effort help solving this problem 
has secured department the New 
York store Macy Company 
for articles made the blind. For 
account this see Vol. III, 104, the 
Outlook for the Blind. That announce- 
ment, however, gives little idea the 
amount detailed labor which Mr. Holmes 
and ‘his energetic office staff have under- 
taken. must leave our readers 
imagine the time that takes receive 
these articles from blind consignors from 
all parts the United States and Canada, 
tag each piece, register the same, and when 
sold distribute the receipts the individ- 
uals, Macy’s store sends monthly 
check the Ziegler office for all the sales. 
Macy’s, which one New York’s 
largest stores, charges commission for 
the sale these goods. 

Mr. Holmes hopes make this depart- 
ment Macy’s practical experiment 
determining which articles are the most 
salable and profitable for the 
also makes possible advise the home 
workers how improve their work. 

Another way which Mr. Holmes 
assisting the blind making helpful 
suggestions with regard possible employ- 
ment. This accomplishes printing 
accounts successful blind persons. 
result much useful correspondence 
received and published. valuable this 
part the magazine that reprint the 
following section the current number: 


EXPERIENCES AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR SUCCESS 


want talk again this month the 
opportunities that the life insurance field offers 
blind men. has long been hobby that 
this offers one the best openings for 
intelligent and active blind man who will 
study the tables, statistics, necessary for 
and one which large amounts have been 
made. have learned recently case that 
proves right claiming that the blind 
can this work well any one. 
Mr. Theodore Stein, Burlington, Io., 
who succeeding agent the Connecticut 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company that place. 
Mr. Stein wrote that his success was 
largely due his genial agent under whom 
operated, Mr. Coleman, 304 Security 
Building, Davenport, Io. wrote Mr. Cole- 
man. The following his reply, which shows 
how highly values Mr. Stein’s work. 


Davenport, January 29, 
Dear Sir: Your favor the 25th inst. 
hand, and much interested what you 
say. Mr. Stein proving most conclusively 
that you are right thinking that life insur- 
ance opens good field for the blind who 
are bright and energetic. Mr. Sheldon, the 


Sheldon School Successful Salesmanship, 


once said that each leaf the “four-leafed 
clover success” had word, and that these 
four words named the four essentials suc- 
cess. The four words named are courage, 
will, perseverance, skill. Mr. Stein possesses 
these four essentials. Perhaps Mr. Sheldon 
put even better when said that the four 
essentials “business building” are endurance, 
ability, reliability, action. 

Under this classification Mr. Stein again 
marks well. confident that other 
blind men with similar qualifications can 
well writing life insurance Mr. Stein now 
doing; and earning very good income. 

note what you say about series 
tables raised type for the use the blind 
canvassing for insurance. belief 
that this neither necessary nor desirable. 
judgment the plan adopted Mr. Stein 
far better. hires lad, who goes with 
him call his prospects. This lad reads 
off the rates and other data Mr. Stein needs 
them, and also writes out the applications, 
witnesses signatures, and does other work 
essential the consummation the work. 
The same lad assists Mr. Stein his office, 
tion blanks filled out, giving various facts and 
figures for consideration prospects, and 
where eyes are needed for the work filing 
correspondence, keeping track appointments, 
and other items the tickler file, etc. 
also reads Mr. Stein from insurance jour- 
nals and the numerous insurance publications, 
without which would not possible keep 
thoroughly posted the business. One strong 
feature Mr. Stein’s work the fact that 
carries his head what other agents carry 
their pockets; and the marvel men 
with eyes the further fact that Mr. Stein 
both positive and accurate. would not 
possible print raised type all that 
agent would need, and would not well 
for the blind agent ability could 
done. His worst handicap would lie the 
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natural doubt his prospects’ minds his 
being well informed and accurate. When 
uses books and tables which those prospects 
can read, they have chance verifying 
which would denied them raised type 
were used. 

note what you say about the Connecticut 
Mutual, and thank you for your kind and 
appreciative words. hope you will act 
your thought and run over Hartford. You 
will find our officers earnest gentlemen, keenly 
appreciative such good work you are 
doing, and ready lend their best efforts 
helping toward wise fulfillment your 
purposes. They can give you much wiser 
counsel than can offer, and sure they 
will count the opportunities privilege. 

closing, may add that general 
agency comprises the thirty-two eastern coun- 
ties Iowa. shall glad try for 
other capable, ambitious blind men field 
the same that have been privileged have 
part doing for Mr. Stein. can serve 
you further any time, yours 
command. 


East 

Dear Sir: reply your favor requesting 
person entering the life insurance business, 
would say that see reason why active, 
energetic man should not succeed life 
insurance agent. The are good, 
but there strong competition, and man 
must start with determination succeed. 
line work principally fire insurance 
and real estate, including life insurance. Total 
loss sight fourteen years ago compelled 
give position market and gro- 
cery, and make attempt work 
business the insurance line. Having 
previous knowledge the business, was 
difficult work for long time, but with the 
assistance wife have been more success- 
ful than anticipated. From own experi- 
ence not hesitate encourage blind 
person enter the insurance field, 
able about and solicit business. 

With best wishes for the success any 
blind person his attempt earn living, 
remain, 


Moses 


Dear Sir: have your favor with respect 
blind persons engaging life insurance. 
had few months’ experience life insur- 
ance agent many years ago, and found 
difficulty whatever presenting the different 
forms insurance those from whom 
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was soliciting business. memory serves 
correctly, there were twelve thirteen 
classes policies. The information respect- 
ing each class was written out the 
Braille system. This carefully studied until 
book about the size ordinary notebook, 
which could slip into side pockets. The 
title each class policy, with simply the 
ages and premiums columns, was written 
out. this way could turn any class and 
readily find out moment the premium pay- 
able any particular age. agree with you 
that the life insurance field might success- 
fully worked active, energetic blind persons, 
and sincerely hope that your efforts inter- 
est insurance companies the employment 
agents who are blind may meet with unquali- 
fied success. 


Fraser. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AND THE 
DEAF 


Supt. John Ray 


North Carolina very conservative 
state. There reason for this. The purest 
Anglo-Saxon citizenship found upon 
the continent and the truest type the 
American citizen will found the “old 
North State.” One must travel far enough 
meet two hundred folks before will 
encounter one foreign birth, only one- 
half one per cent our population being 
foreign born. 

have done nothing boast 
North Carolina, and yet believe all 
confidence that our state doing more, 
proportion her financial ability, for the 
uplift her unfortunate children than any 
other state the Union. have our 
school for the blind more than 260 students. 
They are two schools, one which 
there are nearly 100 blind Negroes. 
reliably informed that per cent the 
graduates our school are self-supporting 
men and women. have not found 
pension fund necessary North Carolina, 
and until see some absolute necessity for 
it, shall plant feet squarely against 
any such movement. 

have tried teach our girls and boys 
that they are just like other boys and girls, 
and have tried have them realize that 
about the only thing blind child cannot 
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see, that is, with its eyes. some- 
times tell our boys and girls that they can 
see five times well can, because they 
have ten eyes the tips their fingers. 
Another thing have tried teach them 
that they must what they better 
than seeing persons, order overcome 
the prejudice which exists against blind 
workmen. Most persons believe that blind 
people can almost nothing. They must 
prove the contrary. 

have industrial home. far 
have found need for it. have seen but 
one blind beggar the state North 
Carolina fifteen years, and was 
citizen another state. One our gradu- 
ates wrote letter the other day which 
was about full indignation anything 
ever read. told seeing blind 
beggar upon the streets Charlotte who 
said was easier beg than work, 
Though totally blind himself, wanted 
have the fellow arrested for vagrancy. 

have course study our school 
covering twelve years, and yet the law 
provides that there shall limit; and 
when boys and girls prove themselves 
worthy, the board directors has power 
extend the time far they merit it. 
recent years there have gone out from 
students who have entered the sopho- 
more classes some our best colleges. 
One young man, after graduating, passed 
into our state university and shortly ob- 
tained his A.B. degree; went Harvard, 
took his A.M.; then went Chicago Uni- 
versity and took his degree. 

not confine our labors the 
smaller children alone, but occasionally 
admit those above twenty, and the results 
have more than compensated the board. 

Recently association for the blind 
has been organized, and that see the 
embryo great force and power for 
the uplift the blind our state. 

have found that the music depart- 
ment our school furnishes the most 
remunerative occupations for our pupils. 
large number the graduates from this 
department are making substantial living 
teachers, repairers, performers. had 
one young fellow who came down from 
the mountains North Carolina, un- 
promising little tot ever entered the 
school. took the litérary and musical 


courses, and has been for years musical 
director seminary for young women 
Alabama. has recently been 
musical director the School for the 
Blind Georgia. Another the musical 
director one the best academies 
our state, with two three seeing teachers 
under him. 

One our graduates two years ago 
recently wrote that had been mak- 
ing $65 per month teacher 
for seeing children his country home. 
has since been elected the principal- 
ship one the academies Union 
County, better salary. Another who 
went out from several years ago has 
been member the Board Education 
his county, member the Board 
County Commissioners, and public school 
teacher unusual success for years. 

could multiply these 
definitely, but will close telling you 
two others, persons who entered our 
school after they were more than twenty 
years age. One was young man 
twenty-three, who lost his sight acci- 
dent while “logging.” sight was totally 
destroyed. was admitted our school 
soon after, remained with some five 
six years, and then entered into mercan- 
tile business. The last news had from 
him was that was conducting very 
successful business West Virginia. The 
other was young woman twenty-eight 
years age. found her one the 
county homes our state. She was ad- 
mitted, but had idea what use her 
hands were her, far taking care 
herself was concerned. She remained 
with some six years, learning good 
deal her books; but what was more 
advantage her, possible, that she 
had learned use her hands, and could 
cut, fit, and make her own dresses, either 
with the needle upon the sewing ma- 
chine. The last heard her was that 
she had married. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES THE BLIND 


PUBLISHED 


1909 


hope print from quarter quarter lists articles which have appeared 
various magazines with regard the blind. The following material has been prepared the Library 


the Perkins Institution under the supervision the Librarian, Miss Laura Sawyer. 


should 


mentioned that all these articles are file the Institution Reference Library, and are glad 
take this opportunity calling the attention our readers the unique collection which being 
gathered that library. All workers for the blind owe debt gratitude Mr. Anagnos, and those 
who have been immediately responsible for gathering together, classifying, and preserving material 
which becomes more and more’ valuable the years by. 


American Educational Review, October, 1909: 
“Sports for the Blind.” 

American Magazine, November, 1909: “Joseph 
Pulitzer, the Blind Editor the World,” 
William Brown Meloney. 

Board Trade Journal, Portland, Me., Octo- 
ber, 1909: “Maine’s New Institution for 
the Blind.” 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Febru- 
ary 1909: “Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” 
Robert DeNormandie, M.D. 

Century Magazine, May, 1909: “New Basis 
Work for the Blind,” Bishop. 

Century Magazine, August, 1909: “The Orig- 
inator New York Point for the Blind,” 
William Wait, Jr. 

Century Magazine, December, “Song 
the Stone Wall,” Helen Keller. 

The Chautauquan, May, Sculptural 
portrayal Maeterlinck’s “The 
Lorado Taft’s notable work. Illus. 

Christian Register, September 1909: “Sam- 

The Circle, August, 1909: “The Night,” 
James Oppenheim (fiction). 

The Circle, August, 1909: “Life Blind 
Man Sees It,” Benjamin Berinstein. 
Current Literature, April, 1909: “Dramatic 

Intensity Joseph Pulitzer.” 

Delineator, April, 1909: “Work Carmen 
Sylva Roumania.” 

The Etude, February, 1909: “Robert Schu- 
mann’s ‘Carnaval,’” Edward Baxter 
Perry (blind). 

The Etude, March, 1909: “The Story the 
March,” Edward Baxter Perry. 

The Etude, April, 1909: “The Story the 
Waltz,” Edward Baxter Perry. 

The Etude, September, 1909: “How Study 
Some Noted Mendelssohn Compositions,” 
Edward Baxter Perry. 

The Etude, November, 1909: “The Story 
the Polonaise,” Edward Baxter Perry. 

Everybody’s Magazine, July, 1909: Editorial 
“Our Blind John Macy, 

Harper’s Magazine, May, 1909: “The Pres- 
ence,” Maud Radford Warren (fiction). 

Journal, October, 1909: “Paladin 
Philanthropy,” Peabody, D.D. 


Journal Education, Boston, November 25, 
1909: “Samuel Gridley Howe,” 
Clement. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, January, 1909: Must 
Speak”; plea the American women, 
Helen Keller. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, March, 1909: “What 
Blind Girls Can with the Loom.” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, April, 1909: “What 
May Done without Eyes,” Miriam 

Cruikshank. 

Library Journal, May, 1909: “Reading Rooms 
and Libraries for the Blind,” Josephine 
Morris Rowan. 

Literary Digest, April 10, 1909: “Other Senses 
not Sharpened Blindness.” 

McClure’s Magazine, April, 1909: “Cleveland 
Teacher the Institution for the 
Blind,” Fanny Crosby (blind). 

The Musician, Boston, March, 1909: “Chopin 
the Poet,” Edward Baxter Perry 
(blind). 

Nature, London, March 11, 1909: “Are the 
Senses Ever Vicarious?” John 
McKendrick. 

Nature, London, December 1909: “Are the 
Senses Ever Vicarious?” Walker. 

The Outlook, April 17, 1909: “One Language 
for the Blind.” 

The Outlook, May 1909: “Effective Work 
for the Blind.” 

The Outlook, May 15, 1909: “One Language 
for the Blind,” Calvin Glover. 

The Outlook, July 17, 1909: “Sir Francis 
Campbell.” 

The Outlook, July 17, 1909: Servant 
Humanity” (Dr. Samuel Howe), 
George Hodges. 

The Outlook, July 31, 1909: “Hitting the Dark 
Trail,” Clarence Hawkes. 

Pearson’s Magazine, March, 1909: “Joseph 
Pulitzer—Master James 
Creelman. 

Pearson’s Magazine, May, 1909: “Blind Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma,” James Creelman. 

Putnam’s Magazine, February, 1909: “Helen 
Keller and the World She Lives In.” 

Saturday Evening Post, September 25, 1909: 
“An Old World Episode,” William 
Locke (fiction). 
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Scientific American, April and April 24, 
1909: “Distance Sense the Blind.” 
Scientific American, September 25, 1909: 
“Supersensitiveness the Blind,” 

Walter Felts. 


The Survey, April 1909: “Type for Blind 
Pupils.” 


The Survey, August 1909: “Sir Francis 
Campbell.” 


A Hallowe’en 


The following taken 
Frolic 


from the 1909 report the 
Pennsylvania (Overbrook) 
School for the blind: 

“While the time our pupils well 
filled with work, not forget that ‘all 
work and play makes Jack dull boy.’ 
interested friend outside the school, who 
spent Hallowe’en with us, thus describes 
the masquerade party into which all our 
pupils, teachers, and officers entered with 
zest. select this typical several 
such events each school year. 

“The Hallowe’en frolic was held Monday 
evening, November That the gathering 
the goblins was taking place was widely 
apparent early the evening, for the 
uproarious tooting horns, blowing 
whistles, and crashing rattling machines 
filled the air. 

“The members the girls’ school had 
quiet, happy dance the gymnasium from 
seven until eight o’clock, very few them 
masking. never ceases impress the 
beholder these affairs how skillfully the 
dancers evade collisions and 
oughly they enjoy ‘tripping the light, fan- 
tastic toe.’ 

“When, eight o’clock, the girls, lured 
promised joys the kitchen, had de- 
serted the ‘gym,’ one had time look 
around and notice the artistic decorations, 
the arrangement brilliantly colored forest 
boughs, ripened cornstalks, and golden 
pumpkins lending appropriate charm the 
scene the revelings the motley throng 
which poured into the assembly room from 
the boys’ cloisters. 

“If true that get from any 
experience life proportionate return for 
what put our enthusiasm and our- 
selves into that experience, 


The World Today, September, 1909: “Profit- 
able Employment for the Blind,” 
Cooke 

The World’s Work, December, 1909: “Mike 
Scandlin (blind). 

Young Woman’s Journal, Utah, April, 1909: 
“Reading Rooms and Libraries for the 
Blind,” Josephine Morris Rowan. 


pants this happy crowd loudly 
voiced their keen pleasure the 
and moreover carried out their assumed 
characters with much aplomb, for goblins, 
ghosts, Chinamen and Japanese, Indian 
bucks and squaws, clowns, babies, decrepit 
old ladies and gayly bedecked young maid- 
ens, soldiers, sailors, jockey maiden and 
youth ‘looking backward,’ lively, rotund 
pumpkin, beside many other impersonators, 
filled the floor. All were cleverly dis- 
guised and admirably costumed that guess- 
ing the masqueraders and selecting the 
prize winners were equally difficult 

“While the dance went merrily forward 
here the girls were making fudge and nut 
candies, popping corn and cracking nuts, 
and, most fun all, bobbing for apples 
(with all the assurance imaginable); for 
what are wet frocks and soaked tresses, 
yes, what even are bumped noses, the 
capture the coveted, elusive, red apples? 

“Later the girls retired the cottages 
indulge the creepy, ‘spook-ey’ joy 
ghost stories. 

“The grand march was the piéce 
sistance the boys’ fun, for here ‘the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker,’ 
scraped shoulders with ‘milady fair,’ and 
ghostly goblins walked merrily on, hand 
hand with toddling infants. After not 
little difficulty eight the revelers were 
chosen recipients the prize boxes 
candy. Masks were then removed 
ing many surprises) and seasonable good- 
ies were served abundance and eaten 
with relish. 

“The dancing was resumed and enjoyed 
until the clanging bell announced that one 
the most delightful social affairs the 
school calendar was for the year 1909 
thing the past.” 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 


OCRGANIZED, 1905 INCORPORATED, 1906 


COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION 
BLINDNESS 


APPOINTED JUNE 1, 1908 


MISS LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER, Chairman 
Vice-President State Charities Aid Association. 


HON. EUGENE PORTER, A.M., M.D., 
New York State Commissioner Health. 


HON. THOMAS DARLINGTON, M.D., 
Former Commissioner Health, New York City. 


DR. CHARLES STEDMAN BULL, 
Professor Ophthalmology Cornell University Medical College, Surgeon 
New York Eye Infirmary, 


MISS MARTHA LINCOLN DRAPER, 
Member Council Public Education Association. 


DR. CLIFTON EDGAR, 
Professor Obstetrics and Clinical Midwifery Cornell University 
Medical College. 
MRS. EDWARD HEWITT, 
Chairman Executive Committee New York Association for the Blind. 
DR. WARD HOLDEN, 
Instructor Ophthalmology, College Physicians and Surgeons, Con- 
sulting Oculist Roosevelt and Bellevue Hospitals, 


MISS WINIFRED HOLT, 
Secretary the New York Association for the Blind. 


DR. PARK LEWIS, 
Chairman Committee Ophthalmia Neonatorum, American Medical 
Association. 


MR. THOMAS MULRY, 
President Superior Council New York, Vincent Paul Society. 


MRS. WILLIAM RICE, 
Vice-President State Charities Aid Association. 


HON. TECUMSEH SHERMAN, 
Former Commissioner Labor, State New York. 


MISS LILLIAN WALD, 
Head Worker Henry Street Settlement. (Nurses’ Settlement.) 


MISS CAROLYN VAN BLARCOM, Executive Secretary, 
Formerly Assistant Superintendent Johns Hopkins Hospital School for 
Nurses, 


OBJECT THE COMMITTEE 


object the Committee ascertain the direct causes prevent- 
able blindness, and take such measures with the medical 
profession may lead the elimination such 


NEEDLESSLY BLIND 
FROM OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


A LITTLE EXTRA CARE-A SINGLE PREVENTIVE OROP IN 
EACH EYE AT BIRTH, AND SHE MIGHT 
SEE TO-DAY! 
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“PITY THE BLIND” 


“Pity the Yes, pity those 
Whom day and night enclose 
equal dark; whom the sun’s keen flame 


And pitchy night-time are the same. 


But pity most the blind 
Who cannot see 
That kind 
life’s felicity. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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SYNOPSIS FOR POPULAR LECTURE 
PER CENT. ALL BLINDNESS PREVENTABLE 
PER CENT. ALL BLINDNESS DUE 
OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM, PREVENTABLE 
DISEASE 
DEFINITION—Ophthalmia neonatorum definite infectious disease 

the eyes the new-born. 


CAUSE 
Immediate—Any one several pus-producing germs being intro- 


duced into the eyes new-born infants; chiefly, the gono- 
coccus. 


General—Ignorance neglect part doctor midwife 
attending birth, and entire public gravity disease. 


all classes and all walks life. More 
frequently among very poor. More than all blindness 
among children schools for the blind the result oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. Average for ten years, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the Blind, Overbrook, 
Average from ten schools for the blind, 28.19%. 
Boston Blind Babies Nursery, 60% (31 out 51). 


TREATMENT 

Prevention—above all others. Wipe child’s eyelids with clean 
cloths cotton wet with boracic acid solution, stroking 
from nose outward, and drop into each eye single drop 
solution silver nitrate immediately after birth. 
Cleanliness and promptness! 

Continued watchfulness imperative! 

Credé, through his great discovery the use 
silver nitrate, reduced the percentage blindness from 10% 

physician once, disease develops—time 
precious! 

RESULT TREATMENT—Almost certain cure begun the 


early stage the disease, but immediate and vigorous 
treatment absolutely necessary. 


Cost PREVENTION—For each case: Two cents for preventive 
drops time birth. 


the State: About $5,000 annually, for free distribution 
prophylactic. 
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Cost 


MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION VICTIMS OPHTHALMIA 
NEONATORUM. 


State School, total annual cost $19,840; 


New York State School, total annual cost $33,164.45. 
estimated that each blind child annually costs the 
State $310 more than seeing child. 


Private Expense—impossible estimate. 


the Blind—immeasurable misery, suffering and sorrow; during 


lifetime the dark. 


DONE? 


Education—of doctors, midwives, nurses, mothers, and the lay 


ublic. 


the press, lectures, pamphlets, leaflets, 


xhibits and lantern slides. 


State Commissions, medical societies, lay com- 
mittees, philanthropic organizations and women’s clubs. 


Legisl 


notification births; regulating the practice 
midwifery; free distribution prophylactic solution; 


provision hospitals for ophthalmia neonatorum 


CAN HELP 


Medical societies. 

Lay committees. 

Women’s clubs. 

Philanthropic organizations. 

The public. 

Every individual who deplores unnecessary blindness. 


COMMON CAUSES PREVENTABLE 


OPHTHALMIA THE 
LATER Pus INFECTIONS. 
SYPHILIS—HEREDITARY AND ACQUIRED. 
SYMPATHETIC INFLAMMATIONS. 

SoME INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

SoME ACCIDENTS 
PROGRESSIVE NEARSIGHTEDNESS. 


NFLAMMATORY AND OTHER CAUSES. 


NEEDLESS BABIES 


Average new admissions ten schools for the blind 
1907 showed that 28.19 per cent. were victims ophthalmia 
the new-born. 


ninety-nine cases out hundred, the ophthalmia 
infants preventable and may prevented few simple 


THE COST PREVENTING 


little extra care—a single preventive drop each 
eye when the baby born. 


Unwearied and continued effort spreading knowledge 
concerning the need these simple measures. 


THE ECONOMY PREVENTING 


Two minutes time may save seventy years darkness. 


almost all due some one’s ignorance, indifference 
neglect. Will you not help enlighten, awaken and 
arouse the mothers our land, that their babies may not 
blind? 
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Duplicates this exhibit are available for use any 
organized committees, societies clubs throughout the 
country, who are interested the work suppressing oph- 


thalmia neonatorum. 


each exhibit prepared considerable expense, 
necessary that the cost transportation both ways and 
fee $5.00 paid the organization which the exhibit 


loaned. 


The individual who applies for the loan exhibit 
must give assurance that the expense replacing any loss 
repairing any damage, beyond the usual wear and tear 
handling, will defrayed the organization which 


she represents. 


the purpose placing the exhibits the disposal 
clubs, societies, etc., disseminate information which will 
aid the suppression ophthalmia neonatorum, they may 
retained for reasonable length time, this deter- 


mined the needs each case. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 
ADDRESS THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


ROOM 50, 289 FOURTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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HELEN KELLER, WHEN WRITING THE 
SAID: 


realize what blindness means those whose 


joyous activity stricken inactivity. 


live long, long days, and life made days. 
live immured, baffled, impotent, all God’s world shut 
out. sit helpless, defrauded, while your spirit strains 
and tugs its fetters, and your shoulders ache for the burden 


they are denied, the rightful burden 


believed that blindness, deafness, tuberculosis, 
and other causes suffering were necessary, unpreventable. 
believed that must accept blind eyes, deaf ears, diseased 
lungs, accept the havoc tornadoes and deluges, and 
that must bear them with much fortitude could 
gather from religion and philosophy. But gradually read- 
ing extended, and found that those evils are laid not 


the door Providence, but the door mankind.”’ 


There are the United States, conservative estimate, 


6000 persons blind result ophthalmia neonatorum. 


No. 


INVENTORY LANTERN SLIDES 


N 


19. 


20. 


Chief Causes Blindness. 

Typical Case Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 

‘‘What are the Wild Waves 

Proportion Victims Ophthalmia Neonatorum Ten 


Schools for the Blind. 


‘‘Nearly One-Third these Blind from Ophthalmia Neona- 


New York State School for the Blind, Batavia. 


Cost the Free Distribution Prophylactic Solution. 
Boys’ Quartette. Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Brook- 


lyn, 


10. 


Professor Credé, Leipsic, who announced that Drop 
Solution Nitrate Silver, dropped into each eye 
New-born Infant, would prevent Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum. 


Minutes Time may save Seventy Years Dark- 
etc. 


Seventy Years old. ‘‘He has travelled 
Five Years old. ‘‘She just 
Total Excess Cost paid New York State for Educating 


and Maintaining Victims Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 


Children Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Brooklyn, 


Y., trimming Christmas Tree with Ornaments 
made themselves. 


Net Total Amount which would have been saved annually, 


etc. 


Playing Horse Race. ‘‘With Sight, how they could run the 


Race Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 
Brooklyn, 


Proportion Pupils Blind from Ophthalmia Neonatorum 
for Past Eight Years Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind, Overbrook. 


the Way the New York State School 
for the Blind, Batavia. 


the Sun Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 
Brooklyn, 


Average New Admissions Ten Schools for the Blind, 
Victims. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 22. 


No. 42. 


Victims Ophthalmia Neonatorum. State School for 
the Blind, Batavia, 


One these little ones Victim Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 
Total Excess Cost the State Ohio, etc. 
Group Boys Playroom. Ohio State School for the 


Blind, Columbus. 


‘‘Not Merely the Extra Care Blind 
Milton dictating ‘‘Paradise his Daughter. 
the United States there are between 6,000 and 7,000 


etc. 


Bedtime Five these Fourteen Blind from 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum. Ohio State School for the 
Blind, Columbus. 


Ophthalmia can and must wiped out,”’ 
Victim Ophthalmia Neonatorum. ‘‘He might see to-day 


had preventive measures been taken when was born.”’ 


Victim Ophthalmia Neonatorum. ‘‘Some one was care- 


less when she was 


Orchestra. Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Brooklyn, 


Homer Chanting his Odes. 
The Cost Needless Blindness Babies. 
Victims Ophthalmia Neonatorum. New York State 


School for the Blind, Batavia. 


‘‘The Cost Prevention—a little extra etc. 
‘‘No Race Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 


Brooklyn, 


Needlessly Blind from Ophthalmia Neonatorum. New 


York State School for the Blind, Batavia. 


‘‘Probable Annual Cost the State New etc. 
‘‘Now Lay Down Several Innocent Vic- 


tims Ophthalmia Neonatorum. Ohio State School 
for the Blind, Columbus. 


The Result—What might accomplished through cam- 
paign for the Suppression Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 


These slides may borrowed organized clubs, societies 
committees for illustrating lectures ophthalmia neonatorum, 


communicating with the Executive Secretary, Room 50, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRAY SONS CO. 


CARPETS, RUGS 
UPHOLSTERY 


Established 1817 Incorporated 1900 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


YOUR FAMILY DRUGGIST 


The selection reliable druggist should one your 
greatest cares. Can you fail appreciate the importance 
fresh, pure, potent drugs your household? 

Sixty-six years continuous service has given most 
valuable experience, ripe knowledge the details our 
business. 

Sixty-six years’ possession enviable reputation for fair- 
ness and reliability makes more careful each day give 
our patrons absolute satisfaction. 


IKERJAYNES DRUC 


You are SAFE When You Buy Riker-Jaynes 


There one way—one sure way—to certain Shoe Com- 


FRANCE 


Ask your shoe 


WILLIAMS CLARK CO. LYNN, MASS. 
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SHIRLEY 


MANICURE AND FACIAL MASSAGE 
SHAMPOO AND MARCEL WAVE 
SCALP TREATMENT AND CHIROPODY 


ROOM 515 
THE BERKELEY BUILDING 


Telephone Back Bay 2593-3 


2836-3 Back Bay 
Budd 
Gowns 


214 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Ladies’ Tailors Habit Makers 


296 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Telephone Back Bay 4092 


Kitchen Furnishings 
the Best Grades 


Established 1825 


83-85 CoRNHILL, Boston, Mass, 


Send for Catalogue. Dept. 15 


Chardon St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1828 


BAEDER, ADAMSON CO. 


CURLED HAIR 
FLINT PAPER EMERY PAPER 
EMERY CLOTH 
GARNET PAPER AND CLOTH 
GLUE 


HIGH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


SAVE YOUR LINEN 


having your work done 


Richardson's 


Telephone Haymarket 1273 


JOHN STEVENS CO. 


BOYLSTON STREET 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


CUSTOM WORK SPECIALTY 


| Te 
MECHANICS 
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Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 
Dyed, Cleansed and Curled 


Our patrons will find our beautiful show rooms 
the new Blake Building very convenient 


53-59 TEMPLE PLACE 


Telephone Connection 


Tel. Haymarket 1160 and 1161 


ANDREWS 
Typewriters and Supplies 


All makes Ribbons and Carbon Papers 
Fine Linen Papers. Typewriting and Duplicating 
Printing and Engraving 


BEACON STREET (ground floor) 


~ Established 1892 


Telephone, Oxford 2754, connecting all departments 


STONE FORSYTH 


PAPER, TWINE 
BAGS, BOXES 


Manufacturers Folding Paper Boxes 


TREMONT PLACE KINGSTON ST., cor. Bedford St. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS BOSTON, MASS. 
Typewriters rented, also repaired and inspected 
monthly under contract. Rebuilt machines for sale Factory Mase. 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 1897 


WARREN COMPANY 
COAL 


POST OFFICE SQUARE 


1490 WASHINGTON ST. DORCHESTER AVE. 


BOSTON 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chandler Farquhar Co. 
34-36 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Headquarters for Small Tools and general 
line Supplies for Machine Shops 
and Manufacturers 


MAKE SPECIALTY METAL 
AND TOOLS FOR ART CRAFTING 


FURS 


Our facilities for repairing, redyeing, 
and remodeling make possible for 
transform your old-furs into new 
ones lowest prices; also all kinds 
new fur garments made order. 


PERCIVAL 


Telephone Oxford 784-1 


WILLIAM DAY CO. 


Furmirly with Butcher Floor Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Inlaid and Hardwood Floors 


WOOD CARPETS AND THIN PARQUETRY FLOORS 
OLD FLOORS REVIVED AND POLISHED 


CANAL STREET, Boston 


CO. 


Suits and Gowns 


278 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


William Leavens 


FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Near Haymarket Square Telephone 154 Haymarket 


Telephone Connection 


Formerly Cutter and Designer with Redfern 


ROOM 305, BERKELEY BUILDING 


420 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


VIOLINS 


Banjos, Guitars 
Mandolins 


Send for Catalog 


Musicians 
LAGRANGE AND 
TREMONT STREETS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Machines Bought 
Sold, Rented 
and Repaired 


Supplies all kinds 


SHAW MacLEOD 
119 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Dealers in all makes of 


REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 


Tel. Main 2438-1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Huntington 


Huntington Avenue, Boston 


and 
FLORAL DESIGNS 
SPECIALTY 


Telephone Back Bay 3752-1 


Sigrid 
PRACTICAL LADIES’ TAILORING 
Gowns 


DESIGNER AND MAKER 
Work Guaranteed 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 


GILL BUILDING, BOSTON 


TEL. BACK BAY 3102-2 


The FREE Book 


THE FIRST 
STEP NOW— 
GET COPY OUR NEW 
1910 EDITION 


“NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS” 
Book Vacation Facts 


that will give you clear conception 
of where to go, where to stay, how 
much will cost and what see 


You cannot afford without it. 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
Other Publications 
tive of and illustrating each section 
the cost mailing. 
LET KNOW YOUR WANTS TODAY. 

Appress 
STATION, BOSTON. 
c. M. BURT, G.P.A. 


Office Telephone Room 527 Factory Telephone 
Oxford 736 Tremont 688-1 


Oriental Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


Chutjian Brothers 


Cleaning, Stretching and Repairing 
all kinds Rugs and Needle Art Work 
Armenian Experts 


100 Boylston Street, Boston 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS 


ART DRAPERIES 
including 
36” Dyed and Printed Denims, Taffetas, Cretonnes, 
Colored Burlaps, Scrims, etc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Ladies’ Tailor 


214 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Telephone Back Bay 1065 


Charles 


Treasurer 


Samuel Bigelow 
President 


Bigelow Co. 
HARDWARE «CUTLERY 


229 Franklin Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HEWINS HOLLIS 
Furnishing Goods 


HAMILTON PLACE 
BOSTON 


| 


Telephone Oxford 568-1 
COHEN AND COMPANY 


Designers and Makers 


Ladies Cloaks and 


694 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


One flight Take elevator 


RETTA THOMAS 
Gowns 
372 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Connection 


W. H. Claflin 
Treasurer 


Swift 
President and General Manager 


William Claflin Co. 


Incorporated 
Paper 


562 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


posse 


206 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Two years’ course training for 
teachers gymnastics and physi- 
cians’ office assistants. 


Positions found for graduates. 
Send for circular. 


Miss CLIFFORD 


Importer French Millinery 


BOYLSTON CHAMBERS 
739 BOYLSTON STREET 
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ASK YOUR OPTICIAN 


FOR THE BEST 
Globe Opera Glasses 

Globe Field Glasses 

Globe Motor Goggles 


Globe Thermometers 
(Warranted) 


Luxfel Lenses 
(Best for the eyes) 


GLOBE OPTICAL COMPANY 
BOSTON 


BRICHT HOWES, Inc. 


THE BROOKLINE CLEANSING HOUSE 
FRENCH CLEANSING 


CURTAINS, BLANKETS, VELOUR HANGINGS, GARMENTS, 
CLOTHING, ETC. 


WORK PERFORMED UNDER FAULTLESS SANITARY 
CONDITIONS 
BOSTON OFFICE 


64 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
TEL. BACK BAY 1261 


BROOKLINE OFFICE 


1341a BEACON ST 

COOLIDGE CORNER 

TEL. BROOKLINE 1306-3 

WORKS 
80-64 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON. TEL. BRIGHTON 720 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR A DETAILED PRICE LIST 


Sail Loft for Over Fifty Years 


ROBERT MILLER CO. 
AWNINGS 


Flags and Decorations, Tents and Canopies, 
New and Old Canvas Covers, Gymnasium 
Mats, Laundry Bags, Cotton Goods, Wide 
Ducks, retail. 


230 STATE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Richmond 823 


Tel. Back Bay 3299-1 Hull 2146 


MRS. WILSON 
for Ladies 


THE. KENSINGTON 
687 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Riding Habits Gowns Shirt Waists 


PAGET’S 


FRENCH FEATHER SHOP 


(E. DOWNEY, 


OSTRICH FEATHERS DYED 
CLEANSED AND CURLED 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Feathers curled while you wait without removing from the hat 
Willows made to order or fr_m your own material 


Paget’s work stands unrivaled for its excellence 
Tel. Oxford 2687-1 


HALL CLOCKS 
Pratt 


Franklin Street, Boston 
Established 1832 


Fuller, Pres. Warren, Secy., Treas., and 


Established 1857 


GEORGE FULLER 


Originators and Manufacturers the 


“Walkeasy” Artificial Leg 


Trusses, Elastic Hosiery, Crutches, Arches for Flat 
Feet, Deformity Appliances, Laparotomy Bandages 


BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories at: Buffalo, N. Y.,23 W. Swan Street 
Rochester, N. Y., 93 Clinton Avenue, N 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1230 Arch Street 


Telephone Oxford 627-1 


BELLOWS 
Gowns 


ROOM 46, PARK SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chas. U. Thomas Wn. H. Prescott Edw. W. Lord 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED IN 1836 


SUCCESSORS TO BRADFORD, THomas & Co. 


Converters and Jobbers 


DRY GOODS 


Chas. W. Adams 


Bemis 
Millinery 


120 Tremont Street, Boston 


Paul F. Thomas J. Arthur Sparrow 
Telephone Oxford 2762-3 Room Telephone 2718-2 Back Bay 


Chasteene 


AND SCALP TREATMENT 


Singeing, Shampooing, Massage 
Manicuring, Chiropody 


Treatments given at residence by appointment 
Also evenings at office by appointment 


Hours 


From July 1 to October 1 


at Ogunquit, Maine 


HUNTER 
COMPANY 


HARDWARE 


60SUMMER STREET 


Artistic for Ladies 


ATEST styles Roman Coils for Turban 
dressings, and Braids, 
Front Pieces, etc. make specialty 

fine order work, using only guaranteed first- 


quality and natural curly hair. 


MISS BERTIE 


BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE OXFORD 


ROOM 210 


Miss WOODWARD 


LATEST FRENCH PATTERNS 
LADIES’ TAILORING 
AUTO COATS SPECIALTY 
CUTTING AND FITTING 


Seams stitched desired 


184 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


CORNER PARK SQUARE 


Telephone Oxford 2671-2 
Art Embroidery 


Hand Embroidery every description 
Machine Embroidery and Braiding 


WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR OPTICAL WORK 


the best that 


SCIENCE AND SKILL 


can make 
LET SERVE YOU 


HERMAN KLEIN CO. 
OPTOMETRISTS OPTICIANS 


410 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone Oxford 1097-2 Elevator 


Robes Manteaux 
THE KENSINGTON HAT 
STUDIO 


687 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone 3299-3 Back Bay 687 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Kensington Building 


Harvard Trust Company 


MISS ISABELLA HAMILTON 
Central Square 


GOWNS Cambridge, Massachusetts 
420 BOYLSTON STREET Safe Deposit Boxes 
BOSTON From $5.00 Year Upward 
$200,000 Surplus $140,000 


GEORGE HOMER Carpets, Rugs, Furniture 
Watches, Jewelry and Diamonds 


Wedding and Engagement Rings CLEAN 


Silverware WITHOUT REMOVAL 


WINTER STREET 


BOSTON Sanitary Dust Removing Co. 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Back Bay 1329-2 


DR. RICHBURG Miss Josephine 
DENTIST Color and Pastel Portraits 
Miniatures 
Successor Dr. Cram Studio 
Office Hours 739 Street, Boston 


a.m. 739 Boylston Street 
p.m. Boston 
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JOHN SCHWALM 


High Class Tailoring 
for Men and 


517 COLONIAL BUILDING 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


TELEPHONE 1563-2 oxFoRD 


STARR CO. 


Misses’, Children’s and 
Wearing Apparel 


Importers 


Furs 


35-41 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1897 
Incorporated 1908 


Beginners 
and 
Advanced Students 
Received 


Recitals 
Thursday 
Evenings 


WALTER JACOBS 


Music Publisher 


167 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


C.H. BATCHELDER CO, 


Manufacturers 
Flags, Tents, Awnings, 
Horse Covers 


Wagon and all kinds canvas goods 
Cotton Ducks from feet wide, for Roofs, 
Laundries, Wagons, Boats, and various 
other 


234-240 State Street- BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. Back Bay 
Russian 
Importing Co. 


429 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Artistic Brass, Copper and Bronzes, Samovars, Silverware, 
Old and Modern Jewelry, Handmade Laces, Drawn 
Work, Colored Embroideries, Shirt Waist Patterns 
and Homespun Linen, Toys, Carved Wood, etc. 


Wholesale and Retail 


MRS. MORRISON 


Agent for 
Corset: 


Absolutely the most comfortable corset known 
Recommended leading physicians 
all cases spinal abdominal weakness 
also 


FINE CUSTOM CORSETS and Lingerie 


367 STREET, 
Telephone 3142-5 Back Bay 


Boston Company 


Manufacturers 
Plate Mirrors 


Framed Mirrors, Framed Pictures 
Mirrors Resilvered, Frames Regilded 


67-69 SUDBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Haymarket 878 
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ST. BOTOLPH TURKISH 


BATH SWIMMING POOL 
FOR LADIES 


Gymnasium for ladies, gentlemen, children. 
Swimming, Gymnastics, Games, 
Fencing, Dancing (Social and 
Swedish Medical Gymnastics, Hairdress- 
ing, Manicuring. Week days and 
rent: Halls and Rooms for Social 
Entertainments, 42-44 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston. Telephone Back Bay 2572. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATH 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


Rheumatism tortures, twists, the 
luxurious Turkish Bath, with Massage, soothes, 
comforts, takes away pain. 


Open day and night 
Under Tremont Theatre 
Telephone Oxford 625 
176 TREMONT ST. 
LOOK FOR THE ELECTRIC SIGN 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor 


Ruhen 
Corsetiere 


296 Boylston Street 
Boston 


PATRONIZE THE 


Boston Northern 
Street Railway 
Company 


Sorosis Shoes 


Boston STORE 


176 STREET 


STATE STREET 
BOSTON 


BURLAP 


For and 
Decorating 
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ATTENTION, 
ADVERTISERS! 


NOW 


business you would rise, 

your trade bad today 

And present efforts not pay, 
Why, ADVERTISE, and 


AND THEN 
KEEP ADVERTISING 


One step won't take you very far, 
You've got keep walking 

One word won't tell folks who you are, 
You've got keep talking. 


One inch make you very tall, 

One ad. won't all, 
got keep them going. 


For advertising space and rates this magazine 
apply 


CLARENCE MUDGE 
Advertising and Subscription Agent 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Assistant: Miss CorNELIA CLARKE 


: 
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— 


hereby give: and bequeath 
Massachusetts: 
for Promoting. Interests. 


there arranged for their 


comfort and 


and the tellers’ windows only 
new; crisp bills and silver 

pleasant open fires and its 

able furnishings, for their 

appointments 
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